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Dr. Schliemann’s New Work.* 


HIS book is unique. 
The expression is 
bold, bat it is fally 
jastified by the 
work. We live in 
an age of dis- 
covery. The very 
air ia fall of the 
awakened voices 
of the long silent 
past. A new litera- 
ture has been re- 
covered in the 
clay tablets of 
Assyria; and we 
speak of the lib- 
raries of Assyrian 
kings with almost 
as much certitude 
a3 of the contents of the British Museum. The 
products of long-forgotten art have been un- 
earthed, at Mycenwe, in Cypras, at Ephesus, in 
Magra Grecia, in Asia Minor, showing close 
resemblance to many of the objects with the 
us of which the present volume is 
Again, we have had discussions on 
aucieut history and poetry, and have been 
taught to live over again the life of the classic 
past, and to catch the echo of the music of 
Yet again, we have had auto- 
biographic sketches, and stories of the triumphe 
of ceuius and perseverence,—tales of men who, 
from the humbleat origin, have won their way 
* national or even to European power, and en- 
tcued future generations by the heritage of noble 
examples, Sacl. names have occurred again and 
agaig ia English history, from the familiar story 
of Sir Richard Whittington, to the later tales of 
George Stephenson and Sir Joseph Whitworth. 

Bat ia Dr, Schliemann’s last work we have 
all these elements of interest combined. We 
have, in simple language not unworthy of the 
peu of Bunyan or of De Foe, the story of the 


eNregantatiy 
representati 


80 rich. 


Homeric times. 


*n of the Protestant clergyman of the little 
re of Neu. Buckow, in Mecklenburg- 


— who was born on the 6th of January, 
— -” whose nataral disposition for the 
rca us and the marvellous was stimulated 
,. aseion by the wonders of the locality in 
which he lived. The garden of the parsonage 
was haunted by the ghost of Ernest Schliemann’s 
— ot, Behind the garden was a pond, out 
, which 4 maiden was believed to rise at mid- 
ight, holding a silver bowl. The air of the 
> 5 was redolent of legend. A robber knight 
cae had buried his beloved child in the 
sty 10 8 golden cradle; and buried treasures, 


fearf 3] 8 
. t 
ste pectres, and underground 





food : passages, fortune of Henry Se 
‘od of the imagination of the child. 

repeat the 
‘a result not often 


|The pastor himself, though neither a scholar 
| Gor ag archeologist, had a passion for ancient 


history. He told hisson, with warm enthusiasm, 
of the tragic fate of Herculaneum and of 
Pompeii, and of the wonders which were brought 
to light in those volcanic regions by the spade 
and the pick. He also repeated to the boy “the 
tale of Troy Divine”; the great ‘deeds of the 
Homeric heroes; and of the ten years of 
struggle for one fair and faithless face. When 
nearly eight years old, Hesry Schliemann 
received as a Christmas gift a volume of 
Jerrer’s “ Universal History,” with an eagraving 
representing the flight of ineas from Troy. 
To the boy the picture was direct evidence, 
*Jerrer,” he cried to his father, ‘‘must have 
seen Troy, or he could not thus have represented 
it.” Not finding his father convinced by the 
argument, the lad came to the resolve that one 
day be would excavate Troy. 

It may not unfrequently occur that high pur- 
poses are thus formed in youthful imaginations, 
Bat how often does it happen that they are 
carried out in after-life? Schliemann did, in- 
deed, fulfil this resolve made wh2n he was 
eight years old. But one feature of the 
romance was destroyed. The little maiden, 
Minnie, who was to be the helper and the 
reward of his toil, was married just one month 
before the lover of her childhood found bim- 
self far enough on in the battle of life to ask 
her hand in marriage. The blow was a severe 
one, but Schliemann found consolation. His 
companion in the Troad was his wife, an 
Athenian, who has borne him a son, Aga- 
memnon, and a daughter, Andromache. 

The death of Henry Schliemann’s mother, 
when the boy was nine years old, was the 
beginning of misfortunes. It was followed by 
some change in worldly estate or position, of 
which we are only told the result. At the age 
of fourteen our author was bound apprentice 
in the little grocer’s shop of Ernest Ludwig 
Holtz, in the small town of Furstenberg, in 
Mecklenburg-Strelitz. Here he came in contact 
only with the lowest classes of society. His 
occupation was the retailing of herrings, butter, 
potato-whiskey, milk, salt, coffee, oil, sugar, and 
candles; the grinding of potatoes for the still, 
the sweeping of the shop, and the like employ- 
ments. He had been taught Latin, first by his 
father, and afterwards at the Gymuasium and 
the Realschule at Neu-Strelitz, bat he had mt 
began Greek. A drunken miller who came into 
the shop recited about a handred lines of Homer 
to the boy, and the melodious sound of the words, 
unknown as was their sense, made such an 
sim that he bitterly wept his 
The three glasses of whiskey, 
pence that made the whole 
hliemann at this time, by 

i induced the miller three times to 
a divine verses,” were bestowed with 
to be traced to the product | 


impreseion on } 


unhappy fate. 
bought with the few 


of the still. F wrest 
From this hard bondage, in consequence of an) 


‘corrected under the supervisi 


| work before us proceeds, 


“way to the acquisitio 
‘books was happy,— 





accident which must have seemed the culmina 
tion of his misfortunes, the boy escaped to sea. 
Always poor, he had never been so utterly 
destitute as at that moment. He had to sell his 
only coat to buy a blanket. Fate still frowned. 
On the night of the 11-12th of December, 1841, 
ke was shipwrecked in a fearfal storm off the 
island of Texel. “I felt,” he says, “as if on that 
bank a voice whispered to me that the tide in 
my earthly affairs had come, and that I had to 
take it at the flood.” On the following day his 
little box, containing a few shirts and stockings, 
and his pocket-book with letters of recommenda. 
tion, was picked up, the only salvage from the 
wreck, by reason of which the boy earned from 
his companions the name of “Jonah.” He 
reached Amsterdam without a coat, suffering 
bittterly from the cold, with the idea of enli:t- 
ing for a soldier. His means being utterly 
exhausted, he feigned illness,—little room, we 
shon!d fancy, for feigning,—and was taken into 
the hospital at Amsterdam. While there, the 
account of his misfortunes excited sympathy; a 
subscription was set on foot for him, which 
produced 20/., and he obtained a situation ina 
merchant’s office. 

There his work consisted in carrying letters 
to and from the post-office, and in attending 
to the stamping and the cashing of bills of 
exchange. Thus, sure of food, he set himeelf to 
educate himself. First he took lessons from a 
famous caligraphist, and learned to write legibly. 
Then he began to study the English language. 
His salary amounted to 32/. per year, half of 
which he spent on his studies. His breakfast 
consisted of rye-meal porridge, and his dinner 
never cost more than twopence. His lodging, 
which cost eight francs a month, was @ garret 
without a fire, where he shivered in winter, and 
was parched with heat in the summer. His 
method of education was origioal. His plan 
was to read aloud, without translating, and to 
write essays on subjects of interest, which he 
m of a teacher, 
and then learned by heart. He went twice 
every Sunday to the English Charch, and 
repeated to himself in a low voice every word 
of the clergyman’s sermons. As he went on his 
errands he read and repeated to himself, and 
then committed to memory, the whole of the 
“ Vicar of Wakefield,” as well as of “ Ivanhoe.” 
By dint of labour like this he acquired in half 
a vear what he calls 8 thorough knowledge of 
the English language. It may be added that 
Dr. Schliemann’s pronunciation ig still that of 
a foreigner and of a German; but that if the 
as we believe is the case, 
from his own unaided pen, he is justified in the 


previous remark. ' 
The next six months were devoted in the same 


n of French. His choice of 
“Les Aventares de Télé- 
maque”’ and “ Paul et Virginie.” “ This unre- 
mitting stady had in the course of a single year 
strengthened my memory to such a degree that 
the study of Datch, Spanish, Italian, and Porta- 
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! * : ee 
guese appeared very easy; and it did not take | call the place Kirk-Gios; that is tosay, forty|The sixth city, most Probably a Lydian 
me more than six weeks to write and speak | eyes or springs. The spot, moreover, is eight | settlement, and the seventh city, the Greek 


each of those languages fluently.” Such is his 


own account. : 
In 1844 he obtained a situation as corre- 


spondent and bcokkeeper in the office of Messrs. 


B. H. Schrider & Co., of Amsterdam, at a salary 
of 481, which was toon raised to 80/. Inspired 
partly by the desire to make himself of more 
service to his employers, he now began the study 
of Russian, and hired a poor Jew, at four francs 
a week, to come every evening for two hours to 
listen to Russian recitations, of which he did not 
understand asyllable. These nightly recitations, 
delivered in a loud voice, annoyed the neigh- 
bouring tenants; and while stadying the Russian 
language Schliemann was twice obliged to find 
himself new lodgings. 

In January, 1846, his principals sent him as 
their agent to St. Petersburg. There he soon ren- 
dered himself so indispensable to his employers 
as to find himself practically independent. 
Then he wrote to ask for the hand of Minnie ; 
and the disappointment which he experienced 
rendered him for some time unfit for any occu- 
pation, and sick in bed. From his recovery he 
pressed forward with seven-leagued strides to 
fortune. In 1847 he was inscribed in the guild 
as a wholesale merchant. It is characteristic 
of a man who could make new friends while 
remaining faithfal to his old ones that for 
eleven years he kept the sgency of Messrs. 
Schrider & Co. Thoroughly understanding 
indigo, he confined his operations to that com- 
modity. At the end of 1852 he established a 
branch house at Moscow for dealing in indigo; 
and, as he was always overwhelmed with work 
at St. Petersburg, it was not until 1854 that he 
found it possible to acquire the Swedish and 
Polish languages. 

For the remarkable escape which he had in 
this year from the loss of his entire property by 
fire, we must refer to his autobiography. In 
1856 he found himself unable to restrain his 
desire to learn Greek, and at once set vigorously 
to work, for a couple of years, during which he 
read almost all the classical authors cursorily, 
and the “Iliad” and the “Odyssey” several 
times. In 1858 he renewed the study of Latir 
and, farther, arrived at the unusual conclusion, 
“T thought I had money enough!” He then 
travelled in Sweden, Denmark, Germany, Italy, 
and Egypt; sailed up the Nile to the second 
cataract, learning Arabic by the way; travelled 
across the desert from Cairo to Jerusalem; 
traversed Syria; visited Smyrna, the Cyclades, 
and Athens; and was on the point, in the 
eummer of 1859, of visiting the Ithaca, when 
he was seized with fever. Business affairs then 


again claimed his attention, until, at the end of 
1863, he found himself in possession of such a 
fortune as his ambition had never ventured to 
aspire to. His old dream of Troy then recurred 


to his memory. Bat, before settling himself 
down to archeology, he thought best to see a 
little more of the world. So he started in April, 
1864, for Tunis, to visit the ruins of Carthage 
He then went, vii Egypt, to India; traversed 
that country from the Himalayas to Ceylon; 
went to China, to Java, to Japan; and so to 
San Francisco. Thence, through Nicaragua, the 
eastern United States, Havannah, and Mexico, 
he made his way to Paris, where, in the spring 
of 1866, he settled down to study archaology 
henceforth with no other interruptions than 
short trips to America. 


At last, in April, 1868, Henry Schliemann | winter rains on the 26th of November. 


was able to realise the dream of his life, and to 
Visit at leisure the scenes of those events which 
bad always had such an intense interest for | 
him, and the country of the heroes whose adven- 
tures had delighted and comforted his childhood, | 
He started, by way of Rome and Naples, for | 
Corfu, Cephalonia, and Ithaca. This last-named | 
island he carefully examined, but the only exca. | 
vations he made there were in the so-called | 
Castle of Ulysses, on the top of Mount Actos. | 
He afterwards visited the Peloponneeus, and | 
examined the ruins of Mycenm. ‘Thence he| 
went to Athens, and started from the Pirzeus | 
for the Dardanelles, whence he proceeded to the | 
Village of Bounarbashi, at the southern ex. | 
tremity of the plains of Troy. This spot had, | 
in recent times, been regarded as the Homeric 
flium, on the ground of the acserted existence 
of two springs at the foot of the village, which 
were taken to be the two, one of cold and one 
of warm water, mentioned by Homer. But it 
turned out that instead of two there are between 
thirty and forty eprings, all of a uniform tem- 
-_ of about 62° Fabrenheit. The Turks | 








| miles as the crow flies from the Hellespont,— 

more than double the distance of Troy, as col- 
lected from the “Iliad.” Bounarbashi being 
thus negatived, Schliemann examined succes- 
| sively all the heights to the right and left of the 
| Trojan plain, and was at last struck by the im- 
| posing position and natural fortifications of the 
| hill called Hisearlik, which formed the north. 
| western corner of Novum Iliam, at an elevation 
‘of 162 ft. above the level of the sea. Here he 
| decided to excavate; but it was not till April, 
| 1870, that he was able to return to the spot, and 
/so commence a preliminary excavation. Sink- 
|ing through a mass of débris, he struck, ata 
depth of 16 ft. below the surface, a wall of huge 
‘stones, 6 ft. 6 in. thick, which he was subse. 
quently enabled to identify as part of a tower 
of the Macedonian period. 

The requisite firman from the Porte was not 
obtained until September, 1871, and on the 11th 
of the following October the work was at length 
commenced. Eighty labourers were employed, 
and the excavation was carried on till the 
24th of November, when it became necessary 
to suspend it for the winter. Returning to 
Hisearlik at the end of March, 1872, Schlie- 


mann resumed the work with 100 labourers,—a | 
number which he soon increased to 130, and 


then to 120. He was provided with the best 
English wheelbarrows, pickaxes, and spades, 
and paid his Jabourers each about 1s. 6d. per 


day. On the top of the hill he erected a wooden | 
house with three rooms, a magazine, and a| 


kitchen, and covered the buildings with water- 
proof felt to protect them from the rain. 


For the details of the work of 1872, which was | 
carried on till the 14th of August, we must refer | 


to the volume iteelf. On the lst of February, 

1573, the excavations were resumed, in the teeth 

of an icy wind. It was in the course of this 

year that Dr. Schliemann discovered that the 

Hellenic Ilium, or Norum llium, of which he 

found such interesting memorials, extended over 

a much larger space than that which had been 

covered by the preceding and more ancient 

cities. It was in this year that the important 
discovery of the treasure was made. Many of 
the objects then found were exhibited at South 

Kensington, and commented on by us at the 

time. The largest silver vase alone contained 

nearly ‘/,000 objects of gold. The excavations 

were discontinued on the 17th of June, 1873. 

In the beginning of 1874 an account, in 
German, was published at Leipsic, of the dis- 
coveries at Troy; and a French translation 
appeared at the same time. An English trans- 
lation was published by Mr. Murray in November, 
1874, edited by Mr. Philip Smith, under the 
title of “ Troy and its Remains.” In this work 
the burnt city, which Dr. Schliemann regards 
as the Ilium of Homer, was reckoned as the 
second from the virgin soil. It now appears to 
be the third, out of a series of seven successive 
periods of building. 

In February, 1574, Dr. Schliemann com- 
menced the exploration of Mycenw by sinking 
thirty-four shafts in its Acropolis. The publi- 
cation of the work on Mycenw in English, 
German, and French, occupied the whole of 
1877, and the spring and summer of 1878; and 
an examination of Ithaca was then made. At the 
end of September, in this year, excavations were 

|recommenced, on a large scale, at Troy, and 
carried on until they were stopped by the 
On the 
lst of March, 1879, the work was resumed, and 
in company with Professor Virchow, of Berlin, 
and M. Emile Burnonf, of Paris, Dr. Schliemann 
made a careful exploration of the Troad. The 
publication of the large and beantifal volume 
before us, with its numerous illustrations (all 
referred to in the text), shows that no time for 
repose has been allowed by the author from 
either his engineering or his literary work. 

Thus far we have derived our information 
from the introduction to the book. There is a 
preface, by Professor Virchow, preceding the 
introduction. Then follows the main body of 
the work, divided into twelve chapters. Of 
these, the first deals with the country of the 
Trojans. The second is on the ethnography of 
the Trojans; their severel dominions in the 
Troas; and the topography of Troy. The third 
18 on the history of Troy ; the fourth on the true 
site of Homer's Liiam. Each of the five succeed- 
ing chapters is devoted to ove of the pre-historic 
cities on the site investigated. Of these, the 
third, or burnt city, is identified by Dr. 


lliam, or Novum llium, occup 

apiece; and the twelfth ent deals eo 
the conical mounds in the Troad called th 
Heroic Tumali. This part of the work thn 
pies 678 pages. It is followed by i 
appendix, and a copious and well-arran ed 
index, bringing the volume up to 800 ae 
There are nine separate papers in the appendix, 
by Professor Virchow, Professor A. H. Sayce, 
Consul Calvert, and other writers familiar with 
the subjects. One of these, a short article by 
Mr. A. J. Duffield, on the “ Lost Art of Harder. 
ing Copper,” is of interest, as giving reason for 
the opinion that it is to an admixture of rhodian 
or other metals of the platinum group that the 
hard quality of ancient tools and weapons is to 
be attributed. A catalogue of the plants hitherto 
known in the Troad adds to the information « 
copiously afforded by the volume. 

We have passed over the details of each 
engineering campaign, on the ground that it 
would be more instructive to the reader to 
devote such space as we could command to 4 
bird's-eye view of the results of this costly and 
|adventurous work, arranged according to the 
| chronological, or at least the successive, order 
of the seven cities, of which the remains have 
now been exhumed. 

The hill of Hissarlik, rising, as before men. 
tioned, to a height of 162 ft. above the level of 
the Mediterranean, is situated about three 
English miles to the south of a point on the 
coast of the Hellespont, marked by a 
tumulus, which beara the name of the tomb of 
Ajax. About the same distance to the west of 
Hissarlik is the shore of the .gean Sea. The 
| hill is the head of a low range of hilly country, 
| trending to the south-west ; at the foot of which 
| lies the bed of the old Scamander, into which 
the Thymbrius falls, at about five miles to the 
|south of Hisearlik. The Simois runs from east 
| to weet, nearly parallel with the shore of the 
Hellespont. It falls into a marsh to the north 
of Hissarlik, which drains into the Scamander. 
The Piain of Troy stretches from the course of 
the old Scamander to that of the new river of 
the same name. Its width of nearly a mile er- 
pands into an area of a mile and a half wide at 
the foot of the bill of Hisearlik, affording a sort 
of amphitheatre, well suited for a field of battle. 
Besika Bay, of some repute of late, is on the 
coast of the A2gean Sea, about four miles to the 
south of the parallel of Lium. ; 

The hill of Hissarlik is covered with the 
débris of successive cities, to the depth of 
52 ft. Gin. The top of the native rock is now 
59 ft. 6 in. above the plain at its base, or 
109 ft. 6 in. above the level of the sea. The 
stratum of made earth and rubbish forming 
the débris of the first city lies to a depth of 
7 ft. 6 in. on the rock, or at a depth of from 
45 ft. to 52 ft.6 in. below the surface of the 
soil. 

The remains of all the prehistoric cities, a8 has 
been ascertained by twenty shafts sunk over the 
area of Novum Ilium, are limited to the pre- 








this latest and largest city. The earliest / 
does not give any signs of having been destroye 
by fire. Nor have any external wals been 
found which could be properly attributed to the 
earliest date. The pottery of this city oo " 
special type, principally, though not altoget : 
made without the use of the potters wheel. : 
lustrous black surface has been given eee 
of the vessels, and linear patterns, incise te 
the clay and filled with white chalk, are yrs 
for decoration. Vessels with three feet s 
found, and a lustrous red cup, with one ban ~ 
is figured; it stands on a foot. Bat os 
great majority of the vases of this Ss 
round at the bottom, so as to be unfit to® seo 
on a board or level surface. They a 
generally furnished with vertical tubular a 
made in excrescences at the sides of the res 
The application of the microscope 2 naa 
vegetable matter remaining in some ° “er 
holes shows that they served for the ees, 
linen cords, by means of which the see ni 
suspended. This may often be the case vn allo’, 
vases as are called by the name of a oie 
used for drawing water from a well. hy 
general prevalence of the arrange 
cates that the vases must ee 
suspended when full, a fact which le +f them 
idea that sacha method of disposing iin 
must have been in use before the vee veatlet 
of tables, or even of shelves. Querns, d 


ment indi- 





Schliemann with the Troy of the “ Iliad,” 


and grinding-implements of trachy‘e, 


cincts of the hill which formed the acropolis of : 
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; axes 

con na a et fin arom 

le rp per, and moulds of mica slate for 
heads 0 them ; pins, punches, and various orna- 

_~ copper ; knives of copper, one of which 
ene ins, awis, avd needles of bone and of 
- A. knuckle-bones, oF astragali, used for - 
invnown game, show that a state of civiliss, 
pare from being despicable had Sra 
ore builders of the earliest town reared on 
site of Troy. 


The second city, of which the débris forms a 


12 ft. thick, was inhabited, as is 
ee eth be architectural remains and by 
ra byavery different raceof people from the 
builders of the first, These second settlers built 
both their city walls and those of some of their 
houses of large stones, while their predecessors 
\sid their foundations, composed of small uncut 
stones joined together with earth, on the top of 
about Sin. of black earth that covered the sur- 
face of the rock. Cakes of clay were also used, 
in order to level the ground and serve as & sort 
of packing for the huge stone blocks. Some of 
the houses in this second city have evidently 
heen destroved by fire. A female tkeleton, 
tolerably well preserved, was found in the ruins 
of ove of these burnt houses ; and rings of gold 
wire and a pin of electram were found near the 
remains. The skull is brachycephalic, and the 
‘gw is decidedly prognatbous. Vases with what 
Dr. Schleimann calls an owl's face and female 
attribates, bat on which Professor Virchow, like 
ourselves, rather observes a rude indication of a 
boman face, here occur. Handles are given to 
the vases; and tripod pots on round reste, such 
as are now in use, are found, instead of the ver- 
tical tabular holes of the earlier pottery. Wheel- 
made plates abound, and a curious form of 
drisking-born, with two large handles, also 
makes ite appearance. 

In the third city, the remains of which form 
astratum of 10 ft. thick, slightly baked bricks 
appear as building materials. A minute descrip- 
tion is given of the structural remains of this 
third city. It is evident that it was destroyed 


by fire, snd it was from ite ruins that the great | 


treasure of golden, silver, and electrum vases 
snd other objects was recovered. From the 
bones found, it is evident that, with the excep- 
tion of the honsehold cat, all the domestic 
avimals now known were kept by the in- 
habitants. 

Carious figures of terra cotta, supposed to be 
idols or amulets, abound in these ruins. A 
very archaic figure of lead, with the legs joined 
like the pedestal of a Hermes, has also been 
figured. The vases are often of large bold form, 
furnished not only with handles, bat also 
with a sort of horns, or ears, probably of a 
symbolical nature. Tbe Svastica, or gammated 
cross, if found as a decoration, and the subject 
treated at length. Crown-shaped covers to 
vases occur; and rade conventional imitations 
of animal forms are not unusual for the vessels. 
Stone axes and hammers, and flint saws, 
will were used, as well as copper shields, 
cauldrovs, and vases. Battle-axes and lance- 
heade of bronze, and two-edged bronze daggers, 
are found ; but it is an extraordinary fact, and one 
that proves the pre-Homeric date of this third 
city, that not a single sword has been discovered 
in'it# ruins. The splendid treasure here found is 
described atlength. The skulls of two warriors 
we figured. They had helmets on their heads, 
but it is not said if they were similar. They 
vere probably too much decayed to show. 
As to the skulls themselves, they are of two 
He different types, one of them being mach 

ver than the other, as well as much more 
ingnathons, or prominent in jaw. A third 

— thatof a girl, approaches a Greek type. 
Po inhabitants of the fourth city, of which 
pip occupy @ depth of 10 ft., were of a 
thin = of civilisation than those of the 
labia bd pottery is coarser and of @ ruder 
= “th, _—_ the same general forms were in 

> ‘asses of shells and cockles accumu- 
10 the débris of the houses are 80 stupendous 
whi a baffle all description... .. A people 

— their kitchen refuse on the floors 
teal nme have lived in a very low 
tba ve the stratum of ruins of the fourth cit 
pa of débris of about 6 ft. thick, evidently 
Wood ang 2 the remains of houses built of 
A86, 96 clay. The rude stone hammers and 
lager rhage ha the fourth city, are now no 
® general deci; ® patterns of pottery manifest 
for the kite The mode of life was changed ; 

D remains were no longer suffered 


ade and diorite ; 


tv accumulate in the houses. Knives and axes 
of bronze are like those found in the third city, 
ree that = — are shorter, rarely exceed. 
im. in length. Needles of 
are not plentifal. ee 
Above the stratum of ruins of the fifth prehia. 
spe and just belowthe ruins ofNovam Ilium, 

ound @ vast quantity of very curious ; 
partly hand-made, partly wheel-made, pre! 
different from the pottery of the preceding cities, 
as well as from that of Novum Ilium, that the 
explorer hesitates whether to refer it to historic 
or to prehistoric times. From the resemblance 
which it bears to the hand-made vases found in 
Italy, and called either Archaic Etruscan or pre- 
Etruscan, Dr. Schliemann thinks that an indica- 
tion of Lydian origin is afforded ; and he calls 
this sixth settlement on the hill of Hissarlik the 
Lydian city. 

With the last remains,—those of Novam 
Tliam,—we come into historictime. In B.C. 480, 
we are told by Herodotus, Xerxes, in his expedi- 
tion to Greece, went to sacrifice in the temple 
of the Ilian Athene. For the account of this 
city, its noble relics, and its Greek inscriptions 
we must refer the reader to the book. It is one 
of those volumes of which it is impossible to 
give an abstract, within any reasonable length, 
because it is so full of new and highly sugges- 
tive matter. 
indicate the origin of the research, the method 
employed, and the general outcome of the whole, 
than to attempt a précis of a work so fall of 





luminous and novel detail. We shall be content 
|if we have awakened in our readers that 
| curiosity which will allow them no rest until 
_ they have obtained the book. We can only now 
| echo the closing words of Professor Virchow,— 
“ Thrice happy the man to whuse lot has fallen 
to realise in his maturity of manhood the dreams 
of childhood, and to unveil the Burnt City. What- 
ever may be the acknowledgment of contempo- 
raries, no one will be able to rob him of the 
consciousness that he has solved the great 
problem of thousands of years. ... May the 
| work which he has terminated become to many 
thousands a source of enjoyment and instruction, 
as it will be to himself an everlasting glory.” 
We have only to add that publisher and 
printer are fully entitled to a share ia the 
gratitude of the public for the production of 
this splendid and, in the best sense of the word, 
thorough work. 








A FRENCH TREATISE ON WARMING 
AND VENTILATION. 


Tuts ie a very formidable volame.* It is a 
treatise aiming at a thoroughly scientific treat- 
ment of the subject of warming and ventilating 
inhabited buildings; not dealing only with the 
various methods which have been employed 
for warmiog and ventilation, but starting from 
first principles,—from the consideration of the 
movement of air,and the method of formatior 
and communication of heat,—and reducing the 
facts connected with these subjects to formule 
and diagrams. Acoording to the taste for 
regularity of literary arrangement by which 
the French are so much influenced, we have 
under almost each heading the formal division 
of the subject under the several classifications 
of “Formules théoriques,” “ Conséquences 
pratiques,” and ‘“ Tableaux graphiques, in 
which latter the “ Conséquences pratiques 
are reduced to diagrams, the results of which 
are supposed to be appreciable at a glance. 
In some cases the intermediate steps are 
omitted and we go at once from “ Formules 
théoriques” to “ Applications” ; but the same 
rigidly logical method is adhered to through- 
out; and we are not allowed as section of a 
grate or a ventilating apparatus until we are 
sapposed to have swallowed a sufficient number 
of formule to be able instinctively, almost, to 
estimate the capacities and incapacities of 
each form of mechanism in each material. — 

In this country we are apt to make too light 
of mere theory in dealing with practical matters 
of thie kind; in French treatises sach as this 
we find a tendency to overload the consideration 
of the subject with theory. No one in search of 
a practical solution of the problems of efficient 
warming and ventilation would be very likely to 
spend his time in going through the pages on 

ea of figures and formule here contained ; 
nor do we feel by any means sure that he would 
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Oar object has been rather to 
| distribution of heat or a certain movement and 
replacement of air; and even to have all mathe- 
| matical expressions of the flow and movement 
(of air at one’s fingers’ ends would not preserve 
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ihren certainty in attaining his ulti- 
j y 80 doing. It is no more than 
mere common-sense to bestow adequate con- 
sideration upon the methods of radiation of heat 

the conductivity of various substances, or the 
phenomena of the movement of air under 
various circumstances, before attempting to 
gain @ satisfactory method of heating or of 
veutilation. But we question very much whether 
the attempt to reduce these phenomena to the 
strict minuteness of mathematical formule and 
of graphic representation in diagrams is not a 
delusion, calculated rather to waste time than to 
insure satisfaction. Supposing, for the sake of 
argument, that all the formulw and conclusiona 
are correct deductions from experimental inves- 
tigation, the very experiments from which they 
are deduced are liable toso much unaccountable 
and unestimated variation of conditions that, 
unless they are the average of an immense 
number of experiments, we should in any case 
be sceptical as to their absolate accuracy. 
Granting this, however, it is literally impossible 
to insure precisely the same conditions for the 
practical application of the formula, Heat and 
the movement of air are phenomena so little 
amenable to management and discipline beyond 
@ certain point, that there must always be a 
large margin allowed for any calculations as to 
the conditions for producing a certain definite 


us from the complications arisiog from quite 


| unforeseen and uncontrollable fluctuations in the 
| conditions under which we had to realise one 


result. The general knowledge, for example, 
that the flow of air in a tubular inlet mast. be 
retarded by the existence of a right-angle or 


| any other decided angle in the conveying tube, 


is sufficient in general terms for all practical 
purposes; nothing is really gained by reducing 


| it to a precise mathematical statement accord- 
| ing to accepted data; we can never be sure that 
| the statement will be absolutely correct for any 


length of time. To calculate precisely the 
movements of so variable a body as air in this 
way is something like calculating the exact form 
and velocity which a breaking wave must take 
from data of the density of water, depth near 
the breaking-line, nature of the beach, and 
strength of the wind; we might do this theo- 
retically, but practically we know that the wind 
force is continually varying, and that the move- 
ment of the wave is liable to be inflaenced in a 
hundred different ways by the operation of other 
disturbances of the water in its vicinity. Most 
of what is given by these “ Formules théo- 
riques” can be deduced, as far as it is really 
practically applicable, by observation, without 
halting halfway to fix the observation in figures 
and diagrame. These latter form, no doubt, a 
language in which to state a theory if accuracy 
of expression is specially desired, and they form, 
when founded on a great number of experiments, 
a convenient expression of the total results, and 
as such we leave them to the study of the 
reader in this case; but we much doabt whether 
any one will ever either warm or ventilate a house 


bby mathematical formule and with mathe- 


matical certainty of result, unless we were to 
have separate formulx and separate appliances 
for every change of heat and barometrical 
pressure, not to mention the thousand and one 
variations in regard to material, aspect, length 
of conducting passage, and size of apartments, 
&c. &c., in which each habitation has its own 
idiosyncrasies. 
“s It peuld in any case carry us quite beyond 
our limits to go into the theories aod formul2 
stated in these pages. It will be more to = 
purpose here to notice some of the points in t. 
practical part of the treatise, where they seem 
to suggest improvements on our usual practice 
in this country. One of the very first a 
come to in the chapter on construction of - 
places is in regard to the section of flue to 
adopted. We are reminded here of the a? 
unreasonable form of rectangular — = 
we habitually adopt, and of which the only 
ible recommendation 18 that it is more con- 
klayers than — — 
ich is su 
res are, oinich is for tee 
atter of fact, we believe 
mee flue would be sufficient 
and that the 14 in. by 9 in. 


most house-fires, . 
is “often iedireslly the cause of smoking, from 


its being larger th 


an necessary, and larger than 
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current by the fire. But our French authority 
never thinks of a flue with square angles. A 
square flae with the angles rounded he will 
accept, or a cireular flue, or an oval flue; but 
the flue with angles to catch and collect the soot 
ia not in hie booke at all. There can be no doubt 
that for keeping a flue clean, and promoting a 
regular current or draught in it, there can be 
no plan eo good as the circular one, which, how- 
ever, is only now and then applied in England, 
in special cases. Circular it should be, with 
smooth sides of tile, so as to give as little hold 
as possible to the soot on its surface, and, at the 
same time, present a surface which the cleaning 
brush will easily operate upon with a complete 
sweep, instead of leaving angles where the soot 
lodges, and half escapes the brush. The “ tall- 
boys” with which it is proposed to crown the 


be contrived so as to be easily manageable from 
the front of the fireplace. 

A chapter follows on foreign fireplaces, in 
which England occupies decidedly the largest 
place. The Lloyd, Sylvester, and Boyd grates 
are described and illustrated: the latter seems 
to be approved of as simple and effective; bat 
while commended for the avoidance of burning 
the air by too hot surfaces, it is added that the 
fire-brick surfaces transmit much less heat than 
iron ones, and that the surface in contact with 
the air to be warmed must be considerably aug. 
mented in order to get the same amount of heat 
as in the metal-lined fireplace. This is trae, 
but M. Planat seems to forget the compensating 
advantage of fire-brick in retaining the heat so 
much longer and giving it out so much more 
equably than iron, so that the fire requires leas 





chimneys for better draught, do not present, in 
the illustrations given, any improvement on the 
usual hideonsness of this type of article in| 
England. Two or three of the more practical | 
English contrivances against down-draught in 
windy weather are figured for the beueiit of | 
French readers. 
In the following chapter on the principal 
systems of French constructors, it is noticeable 
that one of the marked specialties of the Galton 
stove in England, the upcast flue for warm air 
carried up the middle of the smoke-flue and 
receiving heat from the smoke, seems to have 
been adopted in more than one form ia France. 
It occurs in Peciet’s fireplace in very nearly the 
same form, and in the ‘‘ Cheminée Cordier” the 
idea is carried further, a number of smal! tubes 
in the flue being substituted for the one large 
one. This is, of course, better in the way of 
drawing heat from the smoke-flue; at the same 
time it is more complicated and expensive, with 
perhaps not a compensating degree of advantage. 
The Cordier fireplace is unlike anything in use 
in this country, as far as we have observed ; 
its special feature, besides the tubes in the 
flue above mentioned, consists in a kind of 
grating of hollow tabes leaning slightly forward | 
over the fire; between these tubes the smoke | 
escapes into the flue, while the greater part of 
the heat which in the ordinary fireplace escapes 
up the chimney is utilised in communicating 
heat to these hollow tabes or bars, and conse. 
quently to the air in them, which then passes up 
into a larger main tube ranning across the top 
of the apparatus and thence through openings 
into the room, at what point the diagram does 
not clearly show : indeed, we may say that mary 
of the diagrams are very poor in regard both 
to style and minateness of illustration, and in 
this respect quite out of keeping with the size 
and intended importance of the book. The 
framework of tubes, it may be observed, is 
hinged at the foot so as to be thrown back 
against the back of the fireplace-opening for 
better convenience in cleaning it and the grate. 
Asa contrivance for catching surplus heat on 
its way into the chimney, provided, of course, the 
tubes are never allowed to become so heated 
as to burn the air, this seems a very ingenious 
and apparently efficient device, aud is worth 
attention in this country. The “ Cheminées 
Laury” is another modification of the same 
idea as the “Cordier”; instead of the hollow 
bars there is, arising from the back of the fire 
and partly overhanging it, a series of console- 
shaped pieces of metal with their edges towards | 
the room. These both radiate heat into the | 
room atd also communicate warmth to the air 
in a tube, which, as in the Cordier, passes 
across the top of the fireplace and discharges 
warmed air into the room on either side of the fire- 
place and about the height of the mantelpiece. 
The “ Cheminée Joly” has an iron shell, forming 
the apparent back and side of the fireplace, 
with an undulating face towards the fire and 


air space, into which these laminw project, and 
where the air is warmed and subsequently 
admitted into the room. This is, of course, 
the same principle as the Galton atove, only 
without the fireclay and with some difference 
in detail. At the close of this chapter, attention 
is drawn to a matter often, we might say 
generally, overlooked, viz.:—the difference 
between the requirements of a fireplace in 
cold and comparatively warm weather. 
chimney orifice is suitable for a good draught in 
cold weather and with large fires, then to keep 
up the same draught in warm weather we must 
keep up @ larger fire than we require. To 
avoid this, means of altering the size of the 
opening from the fire should always be provided, 
and, moreover (a point often overlooked), should 








among these causes the want of a eufficient 


exhaust, a matter which is generally regarded 


sections of several very elaborate systems for 
the amount of fuel used to generate it, some of 


practically interested in the question. 
summary at the close of the chapter M. Planat 
expresses the opinion that the balance of advan- 
tages is in favour of brick or terra-cotta eur- 
faces for communicating heat to the air, rather 
than of the iron ones which are so much more 
commonly used. He admits the comparative 
difficulty of arranging the surfaces of this 
slower conducting material so as to collect and 
communicate the greatest proportion of heat; 
but he states that from experiments made in 
1869 by M. Tresca, sub-director of the “Con- 
servatoire dea Arts et Métiers,” on heating 
apparatas of this material, it was found that 
they could be so constructed as to utilise 80 per 
cent. of the heat proceeding from the fire, which 
certainly seems @ very satisfactory proportion. 
The advantage, in a sanitary point of view, of 
air heated by contact with brick and fire-clay 
surfaces over that which has been scorched, as 
b an ; } one may say, by the quicker conduction of iron 

projecting laminz in the rear; behind it ig an| ig sonar . ell, ey imagine, who have any 
practical experience in the matter. M. Planat 
aleo gives a table showing that in experiments 
with various forms of heating apparatus, both of 
brick and iron, made under his superintendence, 
the brick shows a decided average advantage in 
point of economy of construction considered in 
relation to results; the term “ brick ” (la brique) 
standing, we presume, for what we generally 
call fire-clay, and which the French term 
If the | “ terre réfractaire,” though the same reasoning 
may probably be applied to built brick heating 
apparatus on a larger scale. 
caution that the draught through brick flues is 
not so good as through iron, and that therefore 
especial care must be taken to ensure a complete 
and efficient draught. 


attention and to a great extent retains the 
same heating power for a long time after the 
fire iteelf has run low. It is more slow to heat, 
but more slow to cool, and therefore not subject 
to the continual variations in heating power to 
which a metal fireplace is subject. The Galton 
fireplace is fally figured and described, and much 
praised, its only fault being to occupy too much 
room, which has, in fact, prevented its frequent 
use in small dwelling-houses, although its 
admirable qualities as a fireplace for large 
barrack-rooms and other such establishments is 
universally admitted. Almost the only Con- 
tinental grate out of France which is illustrated 
is the Badmar,—much used in Russia and Ger. 
mauy,—a very complicated affair, the plans and 
sections of which are too small and inadequate 
to render its action very intelligible. It is 
observable that here again the plan of carrying 
air up the flue in a separate conduit, to be 
heated by the smoke, is carried out, but with 
this difference: that in this case the smoke is 
carried up the centre metal flue (to discharge 
into a built flue in due time), and the air is 
carried up round it; thus reversing Captain 
Galton’s arrangement in this part of his stove. 
It is added that the Badmar fireplace has the 
advantage that in summer, when not in use 
for burning fuel, it serves as well for ventila- 
tion as for warmth in winter; but we are not 
told how the circulation of the air through it 
is to be maintained in this case. A short 
chapter on the causes of smoky chimneys pro- 
fesses to take each of these causes separately 
and suggests the remedy ; the author enumerates 


supply of air to replace what the fire should 


in relation to combustion only. 
The chapter on warming by hot air gives 


makiog the most of the heat in comparison with 


which are worth the attention of those who are 
In the 


M, Planat adds a 


figurement, and received a reply cautioning 
relic of the habits of a previous generation. 
trated in the succeeding pages, to which it is 


space to particularise here, excep 
that there is one stove specially 
burning coke, contrived by the 
Company, which may be worth t , 
those who are now trying to promote smokeless 
fires in London. 
is that all these forme of 
vantages, and that it would be difficult to name 
one as specially or entirely su 
The subjects of warming by hot water an 
and that of ventilation, are separately 
and we may say something in regard © 
Planat’s views and suggestions thereupo? 
another number. 


National Indian Association, on Thors 
last week, there was on view ® 
Pfoundes’s Japanese collection 
native illustrations, albums of ; sate 
series which attracted much attention owen of 
of interesting illustrations of the bY rool 
Art ’ and“ Progressive re the Jap 

It does not a to be sufficien : 
even amctines collectors, that there has 1ong 
existed a perfect “syste 
riably “a 


— 
section is devoted, it may be not; , 
which are comparatively new eg an = 
old elsewhere. We have only just . alread 
faced stoves made a Specialty by ois 2 led 
rm 
England, but they are here in seyera| P 
in which we observe that the utilis 
collection of heat is effected by a numbe 
. * * r of 
surfaces in the interior of the stove, in oy 
case figured here, instead of by mere thickne, 
and mass of the material. Possibly the ar 
mate result is nearly the same ; the thick-walled 
stove as made at Lambeth collects the he 
more slowly, aod takes longer, consequent! . 
come into effective operation ; but, on the Sie 
hand, it maintains a very uniform tomperatare 
when it is once got up, and preserves it for 4 
long time, even with a fire which has been 
allowed to get low. The “Poéle Phénix,” on, 
ployed in France, is an ingenious and very 
simple arrangement for a self-feeding mor) 
stove burning coal; the coal is all deposited i; 
a central chamber or coal-shoot ruuning the 
whole height of the stove, and something |ij, 
an inverted hopper, rather broader at the 
bottom than thetop. The bottom of this recey, 
tacle hangs a few inches clear of the fire-bars 
below, and the lowest stratum of coal burns op 
the bars, the flame and heat escaping round the 
sides into the space between the coal. shoot and 
outer side of the stove ; as the coal on the ban 
is consumed, the mass of onburned coal in the 
coal-shoot gradually descends by its own weight 
on the fire-bars, and thus the volume of coal is 
continually beiag burned away at its lower end, 
and proportionately dropping on to the fire, ti! 
it is allconsumed. Thatis to say, it does all thiy 
in theory, and it no doubt will do so in practice, 
if one can ensure that the flame shall not 
when the coal is loose and presets more inter. 
stices than ordinary, take a lead up the centre 
coal-shoot also, and waste a quantity of fuel 
by consumiog it surreptitiously before its tine 
However, as the coal-shoot is closed at the top 
and has no draught, and if there is a good 
draught provided out of the side portion of the 
stove, the probability is no doubt in favour of its 
action; and, granted that it will practically act 
as intended, it is no doubt a remarkably simple 
and compact arrangement for a self-feeding 
stove. Something of the same kind has been 
seen in England, but did not come into use. The 
Gurney and Musgrave stoves are figured, or 
described, with no expression of opinion. An 
Austrian stove, the ‘“‘ Geburth,” has a curious 
arrangement whereby the metal stove-fiue is re- 
turned upon itself with a variety of elbows and 
junctions, apparently with the view of gainiog a 
sufficiently long flue for draught without making 
it a conspicuous object traversing the room. 
this might be commended to the attention of the 
clergyman who wrete to a certain society cot 
cerned with the protection of old buildings t 
ask what he should do with a long stove-pipé 
which had been carried the whole length of his 
Mediwval church, Sod out through the west 
wall, and how he should get rid of this dis 
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him against rashly meddling with an interesting 
A great number of different stoves are il!use 


worth while to refer, but which we have not 
t to remark 
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ee 
oN ARCHITECTS, PAST AND PRESENT. 


we should be every now and then re- 
of the transitory nature of things mun- 
dane is only to be expected in a world wherein 
things are ever on the change, and wherein 
at laws of its py pape evi- 
i ‘¢ that nought in it ie intended to remain 
yn igh it is, bat must needs be perpetually, 
though it may be silently, passing away,—to be 
1, perhaps, renewed under other and still 
ging forms. We are surrounded on all 
dences of this fact,—not only as 
ividuala and single and isolated 
things, but in far more general and much wider 
aud more universal ways. Nought is free from 
this law of nature,—nothing can escape it. The 
very earth itself on which we live is as much 
subject to it as are the avimated forms and 
living things in it. This change may be slow, 
bat it is not the less certain. If this be 80,—aud 
who sball doubt it ? —the principle involved is 
not the less true and sure if applied to matters 
artistic and architectural ; for where can there 
be found in the whole circle of things greater 
evidences of change and “ progress,” —if that be 
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everchabginy 
sides by evi 
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the more significant word,—than in the succes- | 


sive changes a8 told in their histories of the 
vyles of architecture, and in the lives and life’s 
workings of those who bring them and their 


changeful phases into actual existence, and who | 


ft them in each age to ever new purposes ? 
There are, at the present moment, not a few 


thoughts on thia law of change which prese on | 
ys: and we woald call attention, if only for a 
passing moment, to the yery singular, though | 


perbaps not enough thought-of, changes which 


from the first beginnings of it have taken place | 
in the course of the progress and development | 
f Gothic or Pointed architectare, both daring | 
its natural development in the centuries wherein | 
it was consecutively practised io its various | 
phases, and in ite later revival in these our own | 
days, and as brought again into active and | 


useful service by the men of the present day, | 
aud by those whose loss we are now deploriog. | 
I; must be a subject worth some thought, and 
mast needs be full of instruction in many ways. 
Take bat any one style or “system” of archi- 
tecture, no matter where practised or of what 
date in the world’s history, and the more deeply 
and closely it is studied, the more changeable in 
its history it will be found aa the years of ite 
but perhaps too brief existence rolled by. There 
was no permanence of form in the older archi- 
tectures; all was a growth or progress from 
first beginnings to, at times, all but perfect 
work, to decline and finally complete extinction 
aud passing away into other forms. The Gothic 
8 & safficiently notable instance of this, from 
its Early” beginnings to ite “ Late” decline 
and final extinction. 

We cannot pause here, or venture to comment 
oo the singular origin, and really wonderful 
course, of what is termed the Norman or 
Romanesque architecture which preceded the 
Gothic,—a phase of art, as we are inclined to 
think, hardly done full jastice to, growing, as it 
did, out of @ previous and more advanced art 
and architectural style. It spread, as we know, 
all over Europe, aod assumed a variety of cha- 











and to buildings of all and every class, and cer- 
tainly no etmali skill and ingenuity has been ex. 
pended m 80 applying them, and considering 
the vast differences between the requirements 
of the past, when these styles of art and archi- 
tecture originated, and our own wants of the 
present day, very much is to be said for the 
skill of those who have so applied them, and 
fitted them to altogether new and untried pur- 
poses. Nothing, it is curious to note in Gothic 
days, or during the centuries wherein it so 
happily flourished,—nothing occurred to mar or 
interrupt the complete domination of the Gothic 
idea of art. Its ascendancy was complete, and 
it reigned supreme until its final decline and 


| extinction as @ living style of art, and bat for 
ite “revival” in this our own day, by modern 


men, and by those and such as those who 
have but now passed away, it would have 
been as dead, for all active and useful and 
present purposes, as that of Egypt iteelf. It, 
therefore, the present of such original art ideas 
do not equal or even surpass the past of them, 
—why is it ? 

And there is yet another reason why at the 
moment this subject of the older architectures 
and arts, and of the artists who designed and 
worked at them, as contrasted with our present 
mode of doing the like work, and in the provid- 
ing for special modern and of to-day wants, 
should be of more than usual interest ; and it is 
that, while the lives and life’s-work of the 
modern men of to-day are open to observation 
and inquiry, the lives and mode of work of those 
who designed and worked out the old architec. 
tures, from which we get so much, are all but 
lost. We know but little indeed of the methods 
of work and daily practice of the old architects 
and builders and workmen. In these days all 
is plain, but as to the old time, wherever the work 
might be, we are all but in total darkness. We 
can see very little of the modus operandi,—but 
little as to how far drawings helped. Many old 
structures we have seen, if very carefally and 
closely looked at, would seem to have been built 
up all but by accident or guess-work ; nothing 
answers to the foot-rule, no line of the building 
is quite straight, nor parallel to the one oppo- 
site, yet is there in it a certain evidevce of the 
presence of him who thought it out, just, indeed, 
as there is iu a painting, of the ever-preeent 
thought and hand of the painter of it. It may 
be, and without donbt is, very difficalt to define 
this in words, but it is sufficiently plain when 
pointed out, and, once seen, cannot afterwards 
be missed. 

If, therefore, the history of the old and past 
styles of architecture, and the modus operandi 
of their production, when at their best, and of 
the lives and professional procedure and art- 
action of those who designed them, and their 
details, would be, if well told, of surpassing in- 
terest, then would be the history of modern art 
and architectural practice,—the same in intent 
and use, though in many ways so different and 
anlike. If in older and past days it must be a 
matter to wonder at the isolation of each parti- 
cular and individual style, and the consequent 
limited range of view of those who worked it 
out, so must it be in these our days, and 
equally wonderful to ponder on the vast extent 


racteristic expressions, Springing out of the|of our modern art and architectural outlook, 


antique Roman art, it did ite own work not a| 
little effectively and well, till finally lost in that | 
which succeeded it and which | 


Early Gothic 


and the many styles looked at and stadied, and 
at times,—and every here and there,—“ prac- 
tised.” Indeed, might we not here almost ask 


iteelf grew out of it, It forms in iteelf quite a| what style of archi ecture has there been any- 


complete art and architectural history, and in it | 


may be found well illustrated that great law of 
change of which we speak as dominating art 
and architecture. It varied in ite expression, 
a only in each country in which it was prac: 
rae in & most wonderfal manner, but it changed 
“0m year to year in each of those countries, 
individualised ‘ag each one of them then was. 
® cau hardly over-estimate its importanve and 
Value as ® mode of art expression. It forms a 
complete history in itself. We refer to its past 
Sa It has, too, as all know, ite “ present”; 
ce has with the Gothic been called again into 
pe ul and Serviceable existence, and by none 
: * effectively than by the late lamented 
o iene Secretary of the Institute, with whom, 
Tha how, it was always a favourite. 
inka *it is that a glence back into and at the 
Bin of the perfected forme of the old archi- 


Vectures, and 
© work at ian who are no longer present 


where that has not had its modern votaries, and 
that has not been, as far as that was indeed pos- 
sible, more or less imitated and brought into 
active service, if not literally, and with closely- 
copied details, at least as far as was possible in 
idea? It forms quite a new chapter in art- 
history,—succeedivg the past,—and a very 
curious one, though it may seem familiar. In 
memoriam, theretore, of those who bave bat 
pow passed away, it may be well to ponder 
awhile on these common didiculties. 





A Man suffocated in a Sewer at Birken- 
head.—An inquest has been held on the body 
of a man named Michael Devaney, ® labourer, 
who met his death in a sewer in Cleveland- 
street, Birkenhead, by inhaling foul gas. The 
jary returned a verdict of “ Accidental death, 
adding the following presentment :— The jary 
considet the Corporation have Lapis oN Ss 

at neglect in permitting such an accumula- 
te of tenes in ibe sewer as had been elicited 
in the evidence, and such an amount of deposit 





onght not at any time to be allowed to exist.” 








THE SOCIETY oF BRITISH ARTISTS. 


Wuere doall the pictures go that are painted ? 
Not only do the smaller water-colour societi 
all exhibit twice a year now, but the large 
spams of the Society of Briti-h Artists eae 
exhibitions generally number from 900 ro 1,000 
gas ar “ye also filled twice in the year. It 

onderfal h¢ a 
devote eo a ap ha reg tec gz ay x 
proportion of which are gold. And perhape — 
sidering all that is required to make a pictare, 
it is wonderful that, on the whole, there should 
be #9 good an averave of paingings as there is. 

Bat one becomes, of course, increasingly fas- 
tidious uoder the influence of these profuse 
displays of paintings. There is no doubt that in 
every exhibition in London, even in those which 
no one professrs to regard as first-class exhibi. 
tions, there are a large number of paintings 
which, if one considers them on their own merita 
alone, Tepresent each a very considerable amount 
of training and ability, the surmounting of a 
great many difficulties in perspective and in the 
use of colours to produce the effects intended 
the possession of a degree of talent more than 
16 required, in many other walks of life, to ensure 
a respectable success; and in the best class of 
exhibitions there is generally not a picture hang 
of which this may not be said. And if we had 
jast invented painting, all these respectable 
efforts would have due value; any man who 
could paint a pictore would be a marked man, 
and would receive the respectful admiration 
of his friends and neighbours. Bat now it 
ie with pictures as it is with books, or 
almost so. it is understood now that any 
one who chooses to write a book may do 
80, and 80 many people do choose that it 
ia rather difficult to find any man of fair 
general education or with any special knowledge 
who has not written a book of some kind. The 
writing of books and the painting of pictures, it 
has been discovered, are, up to a certain point, 
within the power of a large number of people, 
if they choose to try hard enough. It is an 
understood thing that a certain standard of 
excellence in the imitation of nature may and 
will be reached by every one who sends a 
picture toan exhibition,—a higher standard often 
in mere execution than was reached by some 
of the greatest painters of antiquity. We have 
come to accept this fact, and accordingly we 
no longer attavh much value to pictures which 
are merely correct in colourand perspective, and 
tolerably like what they are meant to represent. 
It may require a good deal of pains to execute 
even these, but then we have had the feat 
performed ad injinitum, so that it has no 
longer any value. The artist whose work is 
passed over by the critic with indifference or 
dislike may, no doubt, tell the critic that he 
could not paint even as well as that. The critic 
will reply, “No, and [ have no wish to.” The 
feat is not worth doing. That natural objects 
can be approximately imitated with paint and 
a brush we now al! know, and have seen it 
done many hundreds or thousands of times; we 
want something more than that from a picture 
now. We want either a special idea illustrated, 
or, if the picture is only an imitative one, we 
want scme special excellence and completeness 
of imitation, beyond what every man who has 
learned the commonplaces of manipulation 
with a brush and a palette can do. 

Exhibitions are becoming, in short, too numer 
ous and too mediocre. Referring to the one now 
under consideration, obne may reasovably a-k 
what is the use of filling all the walls of these 
large rvoms in Suffolk-street twice a year with 
paintings, a majority of which are mere com- 
mon-places that no one cares for? We do not 
ask the question by any means in the way of @ 
apecial re set” at the present exhibition, which 
is rather better than ordinary, and astanenes 4 
some good things. And all exhibitions cannot 
be kept up to the highest standard, ese 
Bat if the promoters of the Society 0 ritis 
Artists’ exhibitions would be content with 
giving a smaller exhibition, and would = more 
particular and restrictive in their selections, 
there would be a better reason for the existence 
of the exhibition. A fair collection might be 
picked out of those that are there this te 
and there are a few very good ones. But w ‘d 
is the use of hanging the mass of them we fa 
to see; unless it be to gratify an innocent 
pleasure po pare oa feel in 

; t allio &@p ‘ 
ba apa oe there are some better works 
than usual in the exhibition that one regrets 
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ving to pick them out of such a medley. 
ress nae Mr. Gadsby’s “ Roses” (13) isa 
pleasantly-painted picture of two girls, the face 
of one of whom has much feeling and expression. 
At the opposite end of the room is a capital 
work by Mr. Reid, one of whose paintings was 
purchased a year or two ago with the Academy's 
Chantrey Fund. This one is “ Lost and Found”: 
the story of a little girl who strayed in the fields 
and fell asleep there. An old rustic approaches 
from the right,—a study very similar to one in 
the painter's Chantrey-fund picture. The treat- 
ment of the landscape displays that spotty 
manner which spoiled a good pictare of Mr. Reid’s 
in the last Academy ; but it isa good work. Mr. 
A. Hill’s “The Fibula” is a realistic stady of a 
model, with a classic pose and background ; 
good as astudy. Mr. Cattermole’s “ The Law 
of Venice” is a small oil-painting, the title being 
again a name for a picture of some half-length 
figures in Venetian robes; a good little work, as 
might be expected, but rather deficient in “ mo- 
tive.” “ Thistledown” is the title of a fine land- 
scape by Mr. Grace, one of the best members of 
the Society. A pleasant study of children, and 
carefally finished in detail, is that by Mr. J. C. 
Waite, “1 Can’t See It,”—the sentence uttered 
by a little girl who is looking through a tele- 
scope, while her brother, in sailor-dress, sits 
before her. Mr. Garland’s “ A Contented Mind” 
is another pretty child-pictare, in which the 
interest is partly also in the farniture and other 
accessories. Better than eitber of these is “ My 
Last Bonnet,” by Miss Cornelissen,—better in 
character, though not so carefally finished : it 
is the face of a small chubby child with a large 
bennet on. Mr. Stuart Liloyd’s “ Dunnose 
Head” is a good landscape; so is ‘‘ A Summer 
Afternoon in Surrey,” by Mr. Aubrey Hant. 
The “ Haunt of the Wild Fowl,” by E. Ellis, is 
better than either. Mr. Ellis is a fine landscape- 
painter, who shows in most of his works qualities 
above the average. Mr. Henley’s “The Bee 
and the Drone ” is a pleasant study of a monastic 


interior with two monks, in whose figures and | 
Mr. | 


expressions there is much quiet character. 
Girardot’s ‘‘Faces in the Fire,” and Miss 
Florence Martin’s “A Duet,’ are both well- 
imagined pictures,—interiors with figures,—not 
quite fulfilling their authors’ intentions; the 
last-named shows two figures of girls, seen in 
profile, against an open window, one playing an 
organ; there is very nice feeling in it. The 
exhibition includes some good flower and bric-a- 
brac pieces; Mr. Muckley’s “ Lilies and Roses ” 
is a very fine work of its kind, and Miss Miller’s 
“May” is good. “A Wintry Gleam: North 
Wales” is another specimen of Mr. Ellis’s 
powers in landscape ; and in the same room Mr. 
Gadeby’s “ Forty Winks,” a study of a sleepy 
little child in mob-cap and mittens, should be 
looked at. A sleepy dog, by another artist, Mr. 
Trood, under the title “ Drowsy,” is an admir- 
able bit of animal character and drawing. Mr. 
Walter Stacey has a small work called “A 
Thrashing Floor,” very good in composition and 
character. Several of Mr. Wyke Bayliss’s finely. 
finished and very accurate architectural interiors 
are scattered about the rooms, and are al! worth 
looking at, though we think Mr. Bayliss has, in 
some of them, been trying a little too much for 
effects of light which appear rather too palpably 
contrived; but his treatment of architectural 
detail is excellent, both from the architect's 
and artist’s point of view. Among some small 
sculptural sketches on the centre pedestal of 
the large room are two very good heads,— 
“Sappho” and “ Pandora,” by Mr. MacLean, 
and a capital little sketch of a sleeping boy, by 
Mr. Mullins; Mr. MacLean also sends a terra. 
cotta study of a portrait statue of a child read- 
ing, which is excellent in character, though not 
graceful. There are some good things among 
the water colours, which, on the whole, however 

do not seem to be equal to the usual run of the 
exhibition (of which the water-colours show 
usually much the best standard), while the oil- 
paintings are above the usual standard. But 
we repeat the opinion that the exhibition would 

be likely to rank much better if the Society 

contented themselves with a smaller quantity 

and demanded better quality in the mass of the 
works ag a condition of acceptance. 








A Marble Bust of Charles Sammers 
sculptor, who was born at Charlton, Somerset, 
1827, and died in Paris in the year 1878, as 
the inscription on the pedestal states, has just 


been placed in the vestibule of the Shire-hal! 





| been found as ignorant of the principles of house 


| (1.) What had been defects in sanitary construc- 


and stoneware piping, in false levels and bad 
laying of drains, in perverse connexions on the 
wrong side of traps, in ill-supported vertical 
soil-pipes, in the thousand evils emanating from 
the want of trained foremen and workmen. 
At the Conference on Public Health held in 
June last by the Society of Arts, Mr. Rawlin- 
son had stated that house drainage was at the 
root of all sanitary reform, and that “he was 
pleased to inform them how the Earl Spencer 
had kindly permitted the inspection of the 
system of drainage adopted at his Lordship’s 
house in St. James’s-place”; and Mr. Rawlinson 
added that Lord Spencer’s town house was the 
most perfectly-drained house in London or else- 
where. The evidence given by Messrs. Eassie, 
Rogers Field, and Griffith before the Society 
of Arts was referred to. The principles sum- 
marised by Mr. Griffith were quoted,—principles 
which were quite in harmony with many archi- 
tects previous practice. They were (1.) Com- 
munication between main sewer in street and 
house-drain should be disconnected or severed 
by an open-air space being left between the 
house-drain and sewer; (2.) The house-drain, 
air and water tight, should be laid to such a 
fall as to be self-c 





and ventilated; (3.) The soil-pipe should be 
fixed inside the house and taken up full size 
above the roof; (4) The waste-pipes should 
discharge into the open air ins 
pipes or a D-trap; (5.) There should be no 
means of drawing water from a cistern supply- 
ing @ water-closet, other than through the 
closet; (6.) The waste-pipes from sinks, baths, 
lavatories, &c., should be S-trapped underneath, 
and made to discharge immediately into the 
open air, over trapped gullies; (7.) There should 
be no connexion with the main honse-drain, when 
laid underneath the house, except outgide the 
main walls of thé building; (8.) “Pan closete”’ 
with D-traps should never be used, nor should 





at Taunton. 





of Mesars. Eassie and Rogers Field coincided in 


SANITARY SCIENCE IN ITS RELATION 
TO CIVIL ARCHITECTURE. 
ROYAL INSTITUTE OF BRITISH ARCHITECTS. 


A rarer on this subject was read by Mr. E.C. 
Robins, F.S.A., Fellow, on Monday evening last, 


Mr. John Whichoord, President, in the chair. 


Mr. Robins commenced by observing that 


no subject of study could be more honour. 
able than that of the principles of sanitary 


science, and of the laws which governed the 
application of those principles in the development 


of our national architecture. Those archi- 
tects who for the last thirty years had practi- 
cally proved their interest in sanitary science in 


so far as it related to architecture could not be 


otherwise than pleased with the obvious im- 
provement in recent pablic opinion and the 
quickening of the prefessional conscience there- 
on. The articles in the Builder, published 
in the year of the cholera, 1852, had first 
led him to take a personal interest in the 
subject, and he became a member of the 
Regent-square Local Board of Health, King’s- 
cross, which had a district forming a nineteenth 
part of the large parish of St. Pancras. That 
Board published in 1854 a report of inquiries 
undertaken by it, showing the necessity for the 
employment of properly-qualified surveyors and 
sanitary inspectors. Mr. Chadwick was of 
opinion that the subject of house drainage should 
be cultivated as a specialty, and attributed to 
the neglect of that course many existing evils. 
Sanitary science was not, indeed, so old bat 
that architects of the last century might have 


sanitation as medical men themselves once were. 
The object of the present paper was to consider, 


tion ; (2.) What were the remedies now generally 
available; (3.) What farther improvements were 
required. In London a system prevailed which 
compelled the professional architect to provide 
agaiost the insanitary condition of the main 
sewers: he had to fortify the modern dwelling- 
house against sewer gas, which contaminated 
not only the air breathed by the inmates, bat 
also the water they drank. It was not neces- 
sary to enter into much detail respecting sani- 
tary defects; summary was provided ia 
a pamphlet entitled “Dangers to Health,” 
written in a grimly-humorous way by Mr. Teale, 
surgeon tothe Leeds Infirmary, and dedicated to 
his medical brethren. Such defects consisted 
not only in those things for which an architect 
might be blamed, but also in the faulty work- 
manship of artisans: in the bad jointing of iron 


leansing, free from deposit, 


of into soil- 


the upper air by the incoming cooler air. 

foul air should be extracted by the ~~ 
and by the extracting ; Me a 
room, which should be heated by gas-jets DOU” 


horst, bearing date 1794 (the aut 
** Observations on the Ven 


structi f ” ge., the following 
r The sir ductato be aboat 8 ft. or 4 ft. long, yen 


(Duo. 4, 1880, 


all material points with that of : 
With reference to the second diviaga at 
paper, the author prefaced the subj 
4 sees . ject of warm. 
ing and ventilation by quoting a remark ade 
to him by Professor Jenkin, to the effect th 
at 
the study and control of the pressure of the 
atmosphere, and not the temperature, is ag the 
key to all sound ventilation. As that prossurs 
was increased or diminished in ita utilisation, 5 
ventilation was promoted or retarded. Follow. 
ing the suggestion of Dr. Parkes, it was desirable 
to restrict the thing known as ventilation “{) 
the removal by @ stream of pure air of the 
pulmonary and cutaneous exhalations of men 
and of the products of the combustion of lights 
in ordinary dwellings, to which must be added 
in hospitals the additional efflavia which pro- 
ceeds from the persons and discharges of the 
sick.” It was not only important that the ai; 
should be changed, but also that it should be 
drawn from a pure source and carried h 
clean channels. By the term“ ventilation” the 
author meant @ passage for the wind, change of 
air, or atmospheric recuperation. A way in wag 
wanted for the air, and a way out for it in eve 
building or portion of a building. Nataral venti. 
lation was the simple process of allowing the 
external atmosphere to mingle with the interna] 
atmosphere of a building; scientific ventilation 
was the same thing, but with this difference: in 
the former case the air was free to mingle or 
not as it pleased, and in doing so it created 
many inconveniences; in the latter, direction 
was given to currents of air produced by inter. 
change, and a healthy commingliovg of the 
oxygen with the carbonic acid gases was secured 
without the dangerous and disagreeable accom. 
paniment of draught. The business of ventils. 
tion was to direct the pressure of the currents of 
air admitted and required to overcome stagns- 
tion under conditions where no draught was ad- 
missible. The natural process by which the tem. 
perature of the air was raised was twofold,—by 
radiation and by conduction. Radiated heat had 
the peculiarity of passing directly through any 
intervening space, without parting sensibly with 
its heat, and warming the first obstacle to its 
passage, such as a wall or window, with which 
it came in contact; conducted heat was the 
warmth given off from any surface by direct 
contact with any substance, whether air or other- 
wise. The cond cted heat of an open fire pasaed 
into the air, escaping by the chimney flue, and 
was lost for heating purposes ; the radiated heat 
of the open fire was alone available for raising 
the temperature of a room. Draught, however, 
was almost inseparable from the use of open 
fires, especially when they were placed directly 
opposite doors, whereby large quantities of air 
were drawn across the floor and passed up the 
chimney. With reference to the size and posi- 
tion of “inlets” in rooms, it was desirable to 
make the area of each opening not larger than 
from 60 to 60 equare inches, and they should be 
placed on the same side of the room as the fire- 
place. The introduction of air by vertical shafts, 
suggested by a Mr. Whiteburst years before 
Mr. Tobin was beard or even thought of, 
was a sound principle, suited to the require 
ments of ordinary rooms which were heated by 
the oper fireplace only. Mr. Robins then drew 
attention to several varieties of stove and grate, 
some invented by architects. He described the 
heating and ventilating adopted by the 
late Mr. Wyatt in the new Hospital for scant 
tion at Brompton. Dr. R. E. Thompson, ¥ 
had greatly interested bimself in these pro 
cesses, bad, in a letter to Mr. Robins, thas sum- 
marised his views :—“ I think that air should be 
admitted at the level of the various floors, 
not from an underground chamber; also that 
the air so admitted should come from the east 
and west sides if proctiesble, Lay a oy case 
shoald be passed over tu 0 ; 
of uniform temperature is disagreeable sir 
oppressive; it better that the gurl that 
should be colder than that of the floor, col 
the warm air as it rises from the floor-ley 


should be cooled and agitated as it mixes 


-flues at the top 
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manicate with the hot-air cham- 
Va bee connexion with turrets forming 
oe stig towers.” With regard ool water- 
Wee ig, Dr. Thompson considered that the space 
et dd should be wl hae eg con! seo 
h the passages ng | , an 
or means of extraction should be 
- With regard to systems of under. 
siege eervoit® or chambers for the accumu. 
~ of heated air to be transmitted through 
pe to the different rooms of a building, 
oe vnine depended on the cleanliness of those 
seated air-chambers ; indeed, Mr. Robins had 
which decayed organic and 


f one in 
table matter had been allowed to accumu. 


. another in 
po into it part of ite contents. Allading 
to the various systems of heating, the author 


gid ttat twice in 

i au 
ies in churches. Two leading prin- 
ciples governed the supply of hot water for 
heating purposes, termed high pressure and low 
pressure. The latter provided for the supply of 
water at a low temperatare, which cannot reach 
boiling-point, in more or less large pipes ; the 
former, circulating water at @ high temperature 
in strong wrought-iron pipes of very small bore, 
rarely exceeding lin. in diameter. 


which a defective soil-pipe had | sewers was demonstrated. 





exclude those particles from 
admission to the interior of a Kol i 
snp been astonished to hear Mr. Robins say 
t many of the essential principles now insisted 
on by the so-called Specialists, and demanded by 
the laws of sanitary science, had been carried 
en for Several years past in the better class of 
uses in London. It was his (the Professor’s) 
experience that thousands of houses erected 
during the last few years in London were quite 
unfit to live in, so far ag the drainage arrange- 
ments were concerned. It was only as the 
result of very important series of experiments 
that the necessity of the complete disconnexion 
of house-drains with the common or main 


shown that water-traps alone were insufficient 





to exclude sewer air if in direct connexion 


his practice he had been | with euch air, for it 
bstitute hot water for hot air, both | was absorbed by the water 


on the under side of the trap, and, when the 
water was fully charged with it, it was given off 
from the top surface of the water in the trap. 
Dr. Frankland had shown that when water 
containing or impregnated with foul matter was 
mechanically disturbed or shaken, the particles 
of foul matter gave off particles of air which 
were dispersed into the atmosphere, which 
became contaminated with those particles. 





After re.) 


By due attention to the principles of sanitary 


ferring to varius examples in his own practice, | construction, the architect could be absolutely 
Mr, Robins concluded with the assurance that | certain of excluding the entrance of typhoid 


the practice of civil architecture could not be 
djrorced from the experiences of sanitary 
science. There was plenty of room for specialists | 
and dilettante exponents,—indeed, co-operation in 
overcoming the results of past carelessness was | 
most needful; bat the fact remained that dwell. | 
ing-honses, to be made healthy in the fature, 
were and would still be the special province of 
professional architecte. 

Professor Corfield, on the invitation of the 
Chairman, opened the discussion, and observed 
that he was glad to have the opportanity of 
saying in that place what a deep debt of grati- 
tude be owed to many members of the architec- 
tural profession for the cordiality and courtesy 
with which they had met him on very many 
oocasion’ with assistance in matters relating to 
the sanitary construction of buildiogs. A great 
deal had been said lately against architects, 
who had been told that they did not know their 
own business, that they knew nothing whatever 
about drainage arrangements, and, in short, 
tbat all the evils connected with bad drainage 
were to be laid to their blame. He could 
safely say, however, that he had never met an 
architect in consultation on such matters without 
finding him intelligently solicitous for the wel- 
fare of the people who employed him, and 
earnest'y desirous to do all he could to make 
bis buildings healthy for those who lived in and 
used them. Mr. Robins had said, in concluding 
bis paper, that the practice of civil architecture 
could never be divorced from the experiences of 
sanitary science. He (the Professor) would go 
further, and say that if it were not for the 
experiments that had been made by scientific 
men with the view of discovering the true 
privcipies of sanitary science, no improvement 
would ever have been made in the healthiness 
of our houses. For a long time the received 
method of procedure in matters of hoase- 
drainage was practically to bottle up the foul 
ur of the sewers rather than to prevent it 
accumulating at all. After a time it was found 
recessary to provide some means of escape for 
the foul air, or it would make its escape in 
sreatons which were sometimes not suspected. 

‘ving done thus much, we should probably 


fever into a house by the mediam of the 
drainage system; and, moreover, in a house 





of their inherent defects. 
guarded against was that of amateur meddling 





; ve goke on in the same course for another 
undred years had it not been for an important | 
— of experiments conducted by scientific | 
m, who proved that typhoid or enteric fever,— | 

a ~sease not known by that name forty years 
be be produced by germs contained in 
aoe Mr, a8 he preferred to term it, and not 
the i, ou (it being as incorrect to speak of 
At of an hospital ward as hospital “gas” 
tha sere the air of sewers sewer “ gas”). Until 
Pe t was definitely proved, little or no public 
oe n was paid to it, nor, indeed, was public 
eee aroused on the subject until one or two 
pa reof the royal family hadeuffered from dis- 
+ a Bhton, as it was believed, by sewer air. 
te — of typhoid was not a £48 or vapour, 
ne of particles, and it was quite 
peg at those particles were living things, or 
iil ihe Vitality in them. 
At those particles existed in the air of 





tewers, and j 
Practical pe ol should be the object of such 


rians as architects should be, to 


scientifically, and therefore healthfully devised 
in ite sanitary arrangements, should a case of 
typhoid induced outside the house occur amongst 
its iomates, the spread of the disease amongst the 
other inmates could be as absolutely prevented. 
A case of typhoid fever was lately introduced in 
a large school, and he was consulted as to 
whether it would be necessary to disperse the 
scholars. When he found that the sanitation 
of the school was thoroughly in accordance with 
the most advanced practice of sanitary engineer- 
ing, he was able confidently to say that it was 
not necessary to send all the scholars home ; and 
the result justified him in saying so, for not a 
single scholar besides the one who brought the 
disease in with him suffered from it. Such 
immunity from infection under similar circum. 
stances could not have been counted upon ten 
years ago, if, indeed, it could have been expected 
five or six years back. There was great diffi- 
culty, however, in rendering healthy houses 
which had been originally constructed and 
drained on faulty or defective principles, and 
sometimes little short of pulling them down 
entirely and rebuilding them would cure them 
One danger to be 


with the sanitation of a house. Many usefal 
and popular books had been written on the 


subject, graphically pointing out the evils of 


bad air and bad drainage, but to place such a 
book in the hands of the average householder, 
and to tel] him to put his house io order in 
accordance with its teachings, was as absard as 
to bid him to read a manual on amputation and 
then to set him to cut off a patient’s leg. The 
circumstances of each case varied so greatly 
that no one would be safe without taking proper 
professional advice. One important practical 
point generally overlooked was that of the 
necessity of providing a syphon trap to kitchen 
and scullery sinks, even though the sink-pipe 
were made to discharge over an open gully in 
accordance with the now recognised right 
practice, for at night it would be found that 
unless such a trap were provided, a large 
proportion of the air finding its way into the 
house would pass through the open sink-pipe, 
and as the interior of the pipe was naturally 
liable to get foul, the air entering the house 
through it would inevitably be contaminated to 
a degree in proportion to the foulness of the 
pipe. He had traced several cases of sore- 
throat and diarrhowa to the omission of such a 
trap. Obviously the waste-pipes of sinks, even 
when discharging into the open air, were not, 
under any circumstances, proper inlets for fresh 


air. 


Mr. E. R. Robson (architect to the School 
Board for London) said that wide as was the 
scope of Mr. Robins’s paper, he regretted that 
it had not entered upon the subject of site and 
of the necessity of meneee, — oa . bein 
ard to the question of drainage, 
perfectly pan, that Professor Corfield need 
not go back more than six or seven year 
to arrive at a period when soil-pipes and house- 
drains were universally without ventilation and 


It had been clearly | f: 








disconnexion from the mai 
: : main sewers. 
important point to be borne in mica in Presa 
with the enbject was that the cisterns which 
a the water-closeta should never be 
pa _ supply the water used for drinking 
culinary purposes. This was, however, gene. 
rally forgotten or ignored, with serious results 
Lari. Paso for although typhoid fever 
we “ne semana d be engendered by sewer-air, 
every body knew that the primary cause of typhoid 
fever was bad water. The int as to i 
open sink-pi oa a ee 
a. Pipes on the inside, to which Pro. 
essor Corfield had referred, was quite new to 
him. As to the large question of warming and 
Hg he thought it meant sunshine and 
resh air a8 near as they could be obtained arti- 
ficially. It appeared to him that all they had to 
do was to follow natural laws in the main. Natural 
laws had not hitherto been generally followed in 
artificial warming and ventilation. The open 
fire was no doubt the most charming way of 
warming & room, 80 far as appearance went, but 
it had the demerit of warming the mantelpiece 
above it, which was already warm, but it did 
not warm the window where the cooling sur- 
face was. To counteract the cold caused 
by the window the fireplace should be put 
underneath it. Above all, he thought it was 
of the first importance that the corridors and 
staircase of a house should be thoroughly 
warmed and ventilated, so as to form in reality 
@ reservoir of warm fresh air outside the rooms. 
For the London School Board he was now 
engaged in superintending the erection of two 
a ay one of them to be warmed by Mr. 
yd’s “ Hygiastic” grates, and the other by 
Leeds’s American steam-heating system. When 
ne — 2 completed ig a 
order he would communicate to the Institute 
some particulars and results of each method. 
The use of steam for heating purposes was, as 
the members of the Institute would know, 
greatly restricted by the inconsistent and obso- 
lete regulations of the Metropolitan Building 
Act. As to the so-called “ Tobin’s ” ventilators, 
although it was perfectly true that they were long 
previously suggested by Mr. Whitehurst, yet the 
merit of urging their extensive systematic appli- 
cation was uudonbtedly due to Mr. Tobin. 
He differed from Mr. Robins when that gentle- 
man eaid that inlets and outlets for ventilating 
purposes should be equal, for unless the outlets 
had an absolute exhaust, the inlets must always 
be larger than the outlets. He deprecated the 
adoption of the dirty chambers (for they always 
got dirty very soon) sometimes used in the base- 
ments of buildings as reservoirs for the air to be 
warmed. He differed radically from Mr. Robins 
when he advocated the warming of fresh air by 
means of stoves placed in such chambers. Ia 
all schools heated in that way he always found 
the teachers complain of lassitade, fatigue, and 
weariness. Unless the air was heated in a 
direct manner, just as the atmosphere ae 
warmed by the heat imparted to the earth by 
the san, or as the air of a room was warmed by 
the heat given off to it from the objects warmed 
by the fire, the principle proceeded page He 
wrong. It was necessary to keep to dir 
radiation ; in other words, the — — 
must be in the room to be heated, and not in 
chambers or places remote from it. He noticed 
some allusion in the paper to American practice, 
bat he wished that American practitioners would 
give us not merely the results they were said to 
have achieved, but their formula. One gentle- 
man, for instance, talked of admitting fresh air 
over hot pipes, but on & frosty day the result of 
the entrance of the cold air would be to cause 
one side of the pipes to get cold while the other 
side remained hot, and under such conditions 
iron pipes were only too likely to go to pieces. 
Captain Douglas Galton, C.B., said that 
there was one cause of disease in many 
houses which was, he — grin pie 
sewer air or £a8,— . “ ” 
air arising from the unhealthy “ made 
i many of the dwellings 
round upon which so y 
g srected. Where euch an 
e ere 
of the people wer 
tion existed, it would account tu 


i founda : 
— ‘or some of the evils alleged 


large extent f . : 
Ages’ oo. the use of an air chamber in the 


ventilating and warming purposes. 
gmdate Mr. Robins had read was _ 
covering such an enormous extent - oom 
that it was impossible to adequately nome; 
in one evening, but the thanks of the en ing 
due to Mr. Robins for having brought t 
aie in such a comprehensive 


matter forward Galton) bad recently 





. He (Captain 
Sete over to Frm, where he took the oppor- 
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having to pick them out of such a medley. 
pres | shan Mr. Gadsby’s “ Roses” (13) isa 
pleasantly-painted picture of two girls, the face 
of one of whom has much feeling and expression. 
At the opposite end of the room is a capital 
work by Mr. Reid, one of whose paintings was 
purchased a year or two ago with the Academy’ 8 
Chantrey Fund. This one is “ Lost and Found”: 
the story of a little girl who strayed in the fields 
and fell asleep there. An old rustic approaches 
from the right,—a study very similar to one in 
the painter's Chantrey-fund picture. The treat- 
ment of the landscape displays that spotty 
manner which spoiled a good picture of Mr. Reid's 
in the last Academy ; bat itisa good work. Mr. 
A. Hill's “The Fibula” is a realistic study of a 
model, with a classic pose and background ; 
good as astudy. Mr. Cattermole’s “The Law 
of Venice” is a small oil-paiuting, the title being 
again a name for a picture of some half-length 
figures in Venetian robes; @ good little work, as 
might be expected, but rather deficient in “ mo- 
tive.” “ Thistledown” is the title of a fine land- 
scape by Mr. Grace, one of the best members of 
the Society. A pleasant study of children, and 
carefully finished in detail, is that by Mr. J. C. 
Waite, “1 Can’t See It,”—the sentence uttered 
by a little girl who is looking through a tele- 
scope, while her brother, in sailor-dress, sits 
before her. Mr. Garland’s “‘ A Contented Mind” 
is another pretty child-picture, in which the 
















SANITARY SCIENCE IN ITS RELATION | $l! material pointe with that of Mr. Grisis, 
TO CIVIL ARCHITECTURE With reference to the second division of 1, 
: paper, the author prefaced the subject of W 

ROYAL INSTITUTE OF BRITISH ARCHITECTS. ing and ventilation by quoting & remarks <4 

A paper on this subject was read by Mr. E.C.| to him by Professor Jenkin, to the effect th 
Robins, F.S.A., Fellow, on Monday evening last,|the study and control of the pressure of ra 
Mr. John Whichoord, President, in ths chair. atmosphere, and not the temperature, is ag the 
Mr. Robins commenced by observing that/| key to all sound ventilation. As that pressure 
no subject of study could be more honour. | was increased or dimini in ite utilisation, go 
able than that of the principles of sanitary | ventilation was promoted or retarded. Follow. 
science, and of the laws which governed the | ing the suggestion of Dr. Parkes, it was desirable 
application of those principles in the development | to restrict the thing known as ventilation ty 
of our national architecture. Those archi-|the removal by a stream of pure air of the 
tects who for the last thirty years had practi-| pulmonary and cutaneous exhalation of men 
cally proved their interest in sanitary science in | and of the products of the combustion of lights 
so far as it related to architecture could not be | in ordinary dwellings, to which must be added 
otherwise than pleased with the obvious im-/in hospitals the additional efflavia which pros 
provement in recent public opinion and the| ceeds from the persons and discharges of the 
quickening of the prefessional conscience there-| sick.” It was not only important that the air 
on. The articles in the Butlder, published/| should be changed, but also that it should be 
in the year of the cholera, 1852, had firet| drawn from a pure source and carried through 
led him to take a personal interest in the/|clean channels. By the term“ ventilation” the 
subject, and he became a member of the | author meant a passage for the wind, change of 
Regent-square Local Board of Health, King’s. | air, or atmospheric recuperation. A way in wag 
cross, which had a district forming a nineteenth | wanted for the air, and a way out for it in eve 
part of the large parish of St. Pancras. That | building or portion of a building. Natural venti. 
Board published in 1854 a report of inquiries | lation was the simple process of allowing the 
undertaken by it, showing the necessity for the | external atmosphere to mingle with the interna] 
employment of properly-qualified surveyors and | atmosphere of a building ; scientific ventilation 
sanitary inspectors. Mr. Chadwick was of | was the same thing, but with this difference: jp 
opinion that the subject of house drainage should | the former case the air was free to mingle or 





interest is partly also in the farniture and other 

accessories. Better than eitber of these is “ My | 
Last Bonnet,” by Miss Corneliseen,—better in | 
character, though not so carefully finished : it | 
is the face of a small chubby child with a large | 
bennet on. Mr. Stuart Lloyd's “ Duannose | 
Head” ia a good landscape; so is ‘‘ A Summer | 
Afternoon in Surrey,” by Mr. Aubrey Hant. 

The “ Haunt of the Wild Fowl,” by E. Ellis, is 

better than either. Mr. Ellis is a fine landscape- | 
painter, who shows in most of his works qualities 

above the average. Mr. Henley’s “The Bee, 
and the Drone” is a pleasant study of a monastic 

interior with two monks, in whose figures and 

expressions there is much quiet character. Mr. | 
Girardot’s “Faces in the Fire,” and Miss | 
Florence Martin’s “A Duet,”’ are both well-| 
imagined pictures,—interiors with figures,—not | 
quite fulfilling their authors’ intentions; the | 
last-named shows two figures of girls, seen in 

profile, against an open window, one playing an | 
organ; there is very nice feeling in it. The} 
exhibition includes some good flower and bric-a- | 
brac pieces; Mr. Muckiey’s “ Lilies and Roses” | 
ig @ very fine work of its kind, and Miss Miller's 

“May” is good. “A Wintry Gleam: North 
Wales” is another specimen of Mr. Ellis’s 
powers in landscape ; and in the same room Mr. 
Gadsby’s “ Forty Winks,” a study of a sleepy 
little child in mob-cap and mittens, should be | 
looked at. A sleepy dog, by another artist, Mr. 





be cultivated as a specialty, and attributed to/ not as it pleased, and in doing so it created 
the neglect of that course many existing evils.| many inconveniences; in the latter, direction 
Sanitary science was not, indeed, so old but| was given to currents of air produced by inter. 
that architects of the last century might have/ change, and a healthy comminglivg of the 
been found as ignorant of the principles of house | oxygen with the carbonic acid gases was secured 
sanitation as medical men themselves once were. | without the dangerous and disagreeable accom. 
The object of the present paper was to consider, | paniment of draught. The business of ventils. 
(1.) What had been defects in sanitary construc- | tion was to direct the pressare of the currents of 
tion; (2.) What were the remedies now generally | air admitted and required to overcome stagns- 
available; (3.) What farther improvements were | tion under conditions where no draught was ad- 
required. In London a system prevailed which | missible. The natural process by which the tem. 
compelled the professional architect to provide | perature of the air was raised was twofold,—by 
agaiost the insanitary condition of the main /| radiation and by conduction. Radiated heat had 
sewers: he had to fortify the modern dwelling-| the peculiarity of passing directly through any 
house against sewer gas, which contaminated | intervening space, without parting sensibly with 
not only the air breathed by the inmates, but | its heat, and warming the first obstacle to its 
also the water they drank. It was not neces. | passage, such as a wall or window, with which 
sary to enter into much detail respecting sani-| it came in contact; conducted heat was the 
tary defects; a summary was provided io| warmth given off from any surface by direct 
& pamphlet entitled “Dangers to Health,” | contact with any substance, whether air or other- 
written in @ grimly-humorous way by Mr. Teale, | wise. The conducted heat of an open fire passed 
surgeon to the Leeds Infirmary, and dedicated to| into the air, escaping by the chimney flue, and 
his medical brethren. Such defects consisted | was lost for heating purposes ; the radiated heat 
not only in those things for which an architect | of the open fire was alone available for raising 
might be blamed, but also in the faulty work- | the temperature of a room. Draught, however, 
manship of artisans: in the bad jointing of iron | was almost inseparable from the use of open 
and stoneware piping, in false levels and bad | fires, especially when they were placed directly 
laying of drains, in perverse connexions on the | opposite doors, whereby large quantities of air 
wrong side of traps, in ill-supported vertical | were drawn across the floor and passed up the 
soil-pipes, in the thousand evils emanating from | chimney. With reference to the size and pos- 
the want of trained foremen and workmen. | tion of “inlets” in rooms, it was desirable to 
At the Conference on Public Health held in| make the area of each opening not larger than 
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Trood, under the title “ Drowsy,” is an oe | 


able bit of animal character and drawing. Mr. 
Walter Stacey has a small work called “A 
Thrashing Floor,” very good in composition and 
character. Several of Mr. Wyke Bayliss’s finely. 
finished and very accurate architectural interiors 
are scattered about the rooms, and are al! worth 
looking at, though we think Mr. Bayliss has, in 
some of them, been trying a little too mach for 
effects of light which appear rather too palpably 
contrived; but his treatment of architectural 
detail is excellent, both from the architect's 
and artist’s point of view. Among some small 
sculptural sketches on the centre pedestal of 
the large room are two very good heads,— 
“Sappho” and “ Pandora,” by Mr. MacLean, 
and a capital little sketch of a sleeping boy, by 
Mr. Mullins; Mr. MacLean also sends a terra. 
cotta study of a portrait statue of a child regd- 
ing, which is excellent in character, though not 
graceful. There are some good things among 
the water colours, which, on the whole, however, 
do not seem to be equal to the usual ron of the 
exhibition (of which the water-colours show 
usually much the best standard), while the oil. 
paintings are above the usual standard. Bat 
we repeat the opinion that the exhibition would 
be likely to rank much better if the Society 
contented themselves with a smaller quantity 

and demanded better quality in the mass of the 
works ag a condition of acceptance 








A Marble Bust of Charles Sammers, 
sculptor, who was born at Chariton, Somerset 
1827, and died in Paris in the year 1878, as 
the inscription on the pedestal states, has just 
been placed in the vestibule of the Shire-hal! 


June last by the Society of Arts, Mr. Rawlin- 
son had stated that house drainage was at the 
root of all sanitary reform, and that “he was 
pleased to inform them how the Earl Spencer 
had kindly permitted the inspection of the 
system of drainage adopted at his Lordship’s 
house in St. James’s-place”; and Mr. Rawlinson 
added that Lord Spencer’s town house was the 
most perfectly-drained house in London or else- 
where. The evidence given by Mesars. Eassie, 
Rogers Field, and Griffith before the Society 
of Arts was referred to. The principles sam- 
marised by Mr. Griffith were quoted,—principles 
which were quite in harmony with many archi- 
tects previous practice. They were (1.) Com- 
munication between main sewer in street and 
house-drain should be disconnected or severed 
by an open-air space being left between the 
house-drain and sewer; (2.) The house-drain, 
air and water tight, should be laid to such a 
fall as to be self-cleansing, free from de 
and ventilated; (3.) The soil-pipe s 

fixed inside the house and taken 
above the roof; (4.) The waste-pipes should 
discharge into the open air ins of into soil- 
pipes or a D-trap; (5.) There should be no 
means of drawing water from a cistern supply- 
ing @ water-closet, other than through the 
closet; (6.) The waste-pipes from sinks, baths, 
lavatories, &c., should be S-trapped underneath, 
and made to discharge immediately into the 


d be 
up fall size 


be no connexion with the main ain, when 
laid underneath the house, except outgide the 


with D-traps should never be used, nor should 





at Taunton. 


D.traps be fixed under sinks, &c. The evidence 
of Messrs. Eassie and Rogers Field coincided in 


the air so admitted c 
and west sides if practicable, and in any 
it, | shoald be passed over tubes of hot were 
of uniform tem b 
oppressive; it 
should be colder than that of the floor, ~_ ; 
the warm air as it rises from the floor- ro 
should be cooled and soe The 
the upper air by the incoming cooler 4'r. ion 
foul air should be extracted by the ge vo 
and by the extracting-flues at ne Sale 
room, which should be heated by gas-jets DDN” 







8 

open air, over t li : 1 the sor died in 

pe rapped gullies; (7.) There should haret, bearing date 1796 (the author died i Nc) 2m 
iia educate Bo phuat 8 ole, ab 
main walls of the building; (8.) “Pan closets” | in. in diameter, and fized in oither corner of the rm 
external air. ‘The air will encend in s perpendicular die 
tion to the ceiling, and 
acquire the temperature room, 


from 60 to 60 equare inches, and they should be 
placed on the same side of the room ss the fire 
place. The introduction of air by vertical shafts, 
suggested by a Mr. Whitehurst years before 
Mr. Tobin was heard or even thought of, 
was a sound principle, suited to the require 
ments of ordinary rooms which were heated by 
the oper fireplace only. Mr. Robins then drew 
attention to several varieties of stove and grate, 
some invented by architects. He described the 
heating and ventilating adopted by the 
late Mr. Wyatt in the new Hospital for vege A 
tion at Brompton. Dr. R. E. Thompson, ¥ 

had greatly interested bimself in these pro 
cesses, bad, in a letter to Mr. Robins, thus sam- 
marised his views :—“ I think that air should be 
admitted at the level of the various floors, and 
not from an un nd chamber; also that 
should come from the east 
case 
Air 

is di . 

better that the upper 6 


agitated as it mixes wi 


the top 





Mr. White. 
Tyas), entitled 
the Con- 


* Mr. Robins quoted from 


in gee 
the fire and communicating with © 
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nicate with the hot-air cham. 

: oe connexion with tarrete forming 
tisting towers.” With a Boer 
ae Dr. Thompson considered t at space 
ane. ml ied should be heated toa higher tem- 
shea than the passages leading to them, and 
sgh bo means of extraction should be 
we wr vith regard to systems of under- 
d reservoirs or chambers for the accumu. 

om f heated air to be transmitted through 
re te the different rooms of a building, 
Se iat depended on the cleanliness of those 
alr air-chambers ; indeed, Mr. Robins had 
st of one in which decayed organic and 
ale matter had beeo allowed to accumn. | 
Hn another in which a defective soil-pipe had j 
or into it part of its contents. Allading 
of heating, the author 


various systems 





exclude those particles from all c 

admission to the interior of a Reale afb 
certainly been astonished to hear Mr. Robins say 
that many of the essential principles now insisted 
on by the so-called specialists, and demanded by 
the laws of sanitary science, had been carried 
out for Several years past in the better class of 
houses in London. It was his (the Professor’s) 
experience that thousands of houses erected 
during the last few years in London were quite 
unfit to live in, so far as the draivage arrange- 
ments were concerned. It was only as the 
result of very important series of experiments 
that the necessity of the complete disconnexion 
of house-drains with the common or main 
sewers was demonstrated. It had been clearly 
shown that water-traps alone were insufficient 
to exclude sewer air if in direct connexion 





° : " 
yt twice in his practice he had been 

betitate hot water for hot air, both 
obliged to suet Two leadi rin- 
instances being in churches. Two ing Pp’ 
gioles governed the supply of hot water for 
beating purposes, termed high pressure -_ pe 
ressure. The latter provided for the supply 
water ata low temperature, which cannot reach 
boiling-point, in more or less large pipes; the 
former, circulating water at @ high temperature 
in strong wrought-iron pipes of very small bore, 
rarely exceeding 1 in. in diameter. After Te. | 
ferring to varius examples in his own practice, | 
Mr, Robins concluded with the assurance that | 
the practice of civil architecture could not be | 
divorced from the experiences of sanitary 
science. There was plenty of room for epecialiata | 
and dilettante expovente,—indeed, co-operation in 
overcoming the resalte of past carelessness was 
most needfal; but the fact remained that dwell- | 
ing-bouses, to be made healthy in the future, | 
were and would still be the special province of 
professional architecte. 

Professor Corfield, on the invitation of the 
Chairman, opened the discussion, and observed 
that be was glad to have the opportanity of 
saying in that place what a deep debt of grati- 
tade be owed to many members of the architec- 
tural profession for the cordiality and courtesy 
with which they had met him on very many 
cocasions with assistance in matters relating to 
the sanitary construction of buildiogs. A great 
deal bad been said lately against architecta, 
who had been told that they did not know their 
own basiness, that they knew nothing whatever 
sbout drainage arrangements, and, in short, 
that al! the evils connected with bad drainage 
were to be laid to their blame. He could 
safely say, however, that he had never met an 
architect in consultation on such matters without 
finding bim intelligently solicitous for the wel. 
fare of the people who employed him, and 
earnestly desirous to do all he could to make 
his buildings healthy for those who lived in and 
used them. Mr. Robins had said, in concluding 
his paper, that the practice of civil architecture 
could never be divorced from the experiences of 
auitary science. He (the Professor) would go 
further, and say that if it were not for the 
*rperiments that had been made by acientific 
men with the view of discovering the true 
priocipies of sanitary science, no improvement 
would ever have been made in the healthiness 
of our houses. For a long time the received 
method of procedure in matters of houee- 
draicage was practically to bottle up the foul 
sir of the sewers rather than to prevent it 
tccumalating at all. After a time it was found 
rege to provide some means of escape for 
ao air, or it wold make its escape in 
Hvis “e which were sometimes not suspected. 

“ng Gone thus much, we should probably 
ret - on in the same course for another 
perm oe had it not been for an important 

experiments conducted by scientific | 
oe proved that typhoid or enteric fever,— | 
Mould be cow” by that name forty years| 
Gue air ‘ produced by germs contained in 
prota me” (it peteved te term it, and not 
the air of anh IPS &8 incorrect to speak of 
Wtoterm the ain pe ard a8 hospital “ gas” 
that foal ee ioe cd =I ll Ustil 
sttontion was paid Y proved, little or no public 
ini paid to it, nor, indeed, was public 
pinion aroused on the subject until 
membersof the royal fami] had suffer iy tell eg 
“ase brought on, as it be j — mere 
© poison of thokat was believed, by sewer air. 
let Go yphoid was not a gas or vapour, 








*, aod it should be the 
Tactica Sanitariang as rhea poole ee 





with euch air, for it was absorbed by the water 
on the under side of the trap, and, when the 
water was fully charged with it, it was given off 
from the top surface of the water in the trap. 
Dr. Frankland had shown that when water 
containing or impregnated with foul matter was 
mechanically disturbed or shaken, the particles 
of foul matter gave off particles of air which 
were dispersed into the atmosphere, which 
became contaminated with those particles. 
By due attention to the principles of sanitary 
construction, the architect could be absolutely 
certain of excluding the entrance of typhoid 
fever into a house by the medium of the 
drainage system; and, moreover, in a honse 
scientifically, and therefore healthfally devised 
in ite sanitary arrangements, should a case of 
typhoid induced outside the house occur amongst 
its iomates, the spread of the disease amongst the 
other inmates could be as absolutely prevented. 
A case of typhoid fever was lately introduced in 
@ large school, and he was consulted as to 
whether it would be necessary to disperse the 
echolars. When he found that the sanitation 
of the school was thoroughly in accordance with 
the most advanced practice of sanitary engineer. 
iog, he was able confidently to say that it was 
not necessary to send all the scholars home ; and 
the result justified him in saying so, for not a 
single scholar besides the one who brought the 
disease in with him suffered from it. Such 
immunity from infection under similar circum. 
stances could not have been counted upon ten 
years ago, if, indeed, it could have been expected 
five or six years back. There was great diffi- 
culty, however, in rendering healthy houses 
which had been originally constructed and 
drained on faulty or defective principles, and 
sometimes little short of pulling them down 
entirely and rebuilding them would cure them 
of their inherent defects. One danger to be 
guarded against was that of amateur meddling 
with the sanitation of a house. Many usefal 
and popular books had been written on the 
subject, graphically pointing out the evils of 
bad air and bad drainage, but to place such a 
book in the hands of the average bouseholder, 
and to tell him to put his house io order in 
accordance with its teachings, was as absurd as 
to bid him to read a manual on amputation and 
then to set him to cut off a patient’s leg. The 
circumstances of each case varied so greatly 
that no one would be safe without taking proper 
professional advice. One important practical 
point generally overlooked was that of the 
necessity of providing a syphon trap to kitchen 
and scullery sinks, even though the sink-pipe 
were made to discharge over an open gully in 
accordance with the now recognised right 
practice, for at night it would be found that 
unless such a trap were provided, a large 
proportion of the air finding its way into the 
house would pass through the open sink-pipe, 
and as the interior of the pipe was naturally 
liable to get foul, the air entering the house 
through it would inevitably be contaminated to 
a degree in proportion to the fouloess of the 
pipe. He had traced several cases of sore- 
throat and diarrhwa to the omission of such a 
trap. Obviously the waste-pipes of sinks, even 
when discharging into the open air, were not, 
under any circumstances, proper inlets for freah 
wvyr. E. R. Robson (arcbitect to the School 
Board for London) said that wide as was the 
of Mr. Robins’s paper, he regretted that 
it had not entered upon the subject of site and 
of the necessity of keeping houses dry. With 
regard to the question of drainage, he er 
perfectly certain that Professor Corfield n 

pot go back more than six or seven yeare 


scope 


disconnexion from the main sewers 
i : . One ver 
with the Point to be borne in mind in connenicn 
ec . ; 
— enbject was that the cisterns which 
—e ted the water-closets should never be 
allowed to supply the water used for drinking 
and culinary purposes. This was, however gene. 
rally forgotten or ignored, with serious results 
very frequently, for although typhoid f 
might occasionally be engendered by sewage 
every body knew that th owe race 
Rade ee ead sm 7 ower enunet typhoid 
open sink-pipes on the fin which Pat 
fessor Corfield had referred, was quite new eK 
es or to _ read question of warming and 
fale obs - tat thought it meant sunshine and 
; ear as they could be obtained arti- 
ficially. It appeared to him that all they had to 
do was to follow nataral laws in the main. Natural 
laws had not hitherto been generally followed in 
artificial warming and ventilation. The open 
fire was no doubt the most charming way of 
warming & room, so far as appearance went, but 
it had the demerit of warming the mantelpiece 
above it, which was already warm, but it did 
- warm “ window where the cooling sur- 
ace was. 0 counteract the cold cansed 
by the window the fireplace should be put 
underneath it. Above all, he thought it was 
of the first importance that the corridors and 
staircase of a house should be thor maghly 
warmed and ventilated, so as to form in reality 
@ reservoir of warm fresh air outside the rooms. 
For the London School Board he was now 
engaged in superintending the erection of two 
schools, one of them to be warmed by Mr. 
Boyd's “ Hygiastic” grates, and the other by 
Leeds’s American steam-heating system. When 
those schools were completed and in working 
order he would communicate to the Institute 
some particulars aud results of each method. 
The use of eteam for heating purposes was, ag 
the members of the Institute would know, 
greatly restricted by the inconsistent and obso- 
lete regulations of the Metropolitan Building 
Act. As to the so-called “ Tobin’s ” veatilators, 
although it was perfectly true that they were long 
previously suggested by Mr. Whitehurst, yet the 
merit of urging their extensive systematic appli- 
cation was undoubtedly due to Mr. Tobin. 
He differed from Mr. Robins when that gentle- 
man said that inlets and outlets for ventilating 
purposes should be equal, for unless the outlets 
had an absolute exhaust, the inlets must always 
be larger than the outlets. He deprecated the 
adoption of the dirty chambers (for they always 
got dirty very soon) sometimes used in the base- 
ments of buildings as reservoirs for the air to be 
warmed. He differed radically from Mr. Robins 
when he advocated the warming of fresh air by 
means of stoves placed in such chambers. In 
all schools heated in that way he always found 
the teachers complain of lassitade, fatigue, and 
weariness. Unless the air was heated in a 
direct manner, just as the atmosphere was 
warmed by the heat imparted to the earth by 
the san, or as the air of a room was warmed by 
the heat given off to it from the objects warmed 
by the fire, the principle proceeded upon was 
wrong. It was necessary to keep to direct 
radiation ; in other words, the radiating points 
must be in the room to be heated, and not in 
chambers or places remote from it. He noticed 
some allusion in the paper to American practice, 
but he wished that American practitioners would 
give us not merely the results they were said to 
have achieved, but their formule. One gentle- 
man, for instance, talked of admitting fresh = 
over hot pipes, but on a frosty day the resulto 
the entrance of the cold air would be to cause 
one side of the pipes to get cold while the otber 
side remained hot, and — conte 
i i were only too likely to go to p ‘ 
 Oeptain Dongies Galton, C.B - said that 
there was one cause of disease in many 
houses which was, he thought, quite as — 
as sewer air or gas,— he meant the — 
air arising from the unhealthy wr " 
ground upon which so many of the poor e 
of the people were erected. Where — a 
impure foundation existed ihe evils alleged 
extent for some of © : 
yes day wa the use of an air chamber 1D = 
basement for ventilating and gem pi ape 
The paper which Mr. Robins had read was 
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; impossible to adequa : 
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matter forward in such & eT ee 
manner. He (Captain Galton) gts 
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tunity of seeing what was being dove in the 
way of sanitation avd architecture. The 
American architects seemed to have greater 
scope afforded them for showing what they 
could do than was accorded to the architects of 
this country. In two buildings,—a church and 
a theatre,—which he visited in New York, the 
arrangements for ventilation certainly far sur- 
passed anything which had been done, or, he 
thought, even suggested, in this country. He 
believed the apparent perfection of arrange- 
ments in question was due, not to greater genius 
on the part of the American architects, but to 


ope given them to do what was | 
wading 28) y | the difficulty which there was in getting people 
to treat ventilating appliances properly, he 
thought it was advisable, wherever possible, to 
depend on nothing more elaborate than an open 


needful, without stint of money. The church 
to which he alluded wae that of Dr. Hall, 
a Presbyterian place of worship cont«ining 
sittinge for 2,000 persons. The ventilation 
was effected partly by means of propulsion 
and partly by extraction. 
were used in the theatre,—the one in Madison- 
square,—and both buildings were ventilated 
with far greater perfection than had been 
attained in any bnilding in this country. He 
had also been very much strack with tne per- 
fection to which the Americans had brought 
their system of heating by means of steam. 
Steam for warming purposes possessed a4 great 
advantage in the high temperature attainable 
with it in a very cold climate like that of the 
winter of North America, but its use was 
attended with certain incouveniences. The ad- 
vantage of the hot-water system over steam was 


that it was possible to regulate the temperature | 


of the pipes to any desired extent. With steam 
the temperature was necessarily high, although 
there had been introduced a system of using 
steam for warming purposes at a low pressure, 


—a system rather the reverse of the Perkins | 


system of heating by hot water, for the steam 
was worked under a method of exbaust, so as 
to get it at a low temperature; it did not 
appear, however, to have been v-ry successful 
or widely adopted. In this country he thought 
that, all things considered, it was a better plan 
to adopt the hot-water system than to re-ort to 
the more economical method (on a large scale) 
of steam heating. No doubt it was possible to 
produce a greater result at a lower expenditure 
of fuel in the case of steam heating than by the 
use of hot-water heating, but to secure even 
the advantage of economy the heating arrange- 
ments would have to be on a large scale. 

Mr. Ewan Christian said he, too, bad lately 
been in America, and he con!d cordially encorse 
what Captain Galfon bad said as to the comfort 
of Dr. Hall's church. He attended service there 
in October, and was never in 80 pleasant a place 
of worship, for he was able to attend to the 
proceedings in a manner in which he had never 
been able to follow the service in any English 
church whatever. He was also struck by the 
ma ner in which steam heating was carried out 
in Detroit, where, during the winter, when the 
temperature was 20° b-low zero, all the baild- 
ings within a radias of a mile from the steam 
geverators were maintain-d at a temperature of 
65° by means of steam-pipes radiating from a 
centre, and what was more, the surplus steam 
was used to work the lifts and hoists of the 
stores. With reyard to the question of water- 
closets and traps, he believed Mr. Norman Shaw 
had solved the problem by his system of open 
soil-pipes without traps. He had tried it, and 
found it to answer admirably. Professor Cor- 
field's warning about untrapped esink-pipes dis- 
charging into the open air was new to him. On 
the que-tion of warmth, one very important 
means of securing it consisted ia hollow wails, 
which, by interposing a blanket of air be ween 
the inner and outer parts of the wall, kept a 
building cool in summer and warm in winter. | 
There was no reason why hollow walls, if pro- 
perly built, should not be as strong as solid ones, 
The same reason that made it desirable to have 
hollow walls where possible, made it undesirable 
to build charch roofs with the slates laid direct on 
to the boarding which formed the inside covering: 
cavities or hollow spaces should be interposed 
bet ween the inner and outer skins of the roof 
Some time ago he was consulted by the Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury as to some mysterious 
smells which were experienced in his grace’s 
house at Addington. He found that the smells 
existed a very long distance from any possible 
“a he tier eae, ; ry oy et nga 
wre ws roe - first to account for 
thede Mitra ad, ip ayes yas he was told that 

ell whatever in the basemeut 
peach sacrlsag entirely free from the aunoy- 

. er, he carefally examined the base- 





h int 

very much interest to Mr. Robing’ 

occurred to him that one reason ‘win ee - 
had not done more for the Comparative! ” 
subject, as he might call it, of house eas 
tion, was that people had rather regarded “a 
diseases which were now proved to very large] 
result from bad sanitary Conditions, ag wn 
and inevitable. He did not think that too my 
reliance shoald be placed on People’s sense of 
what was unpleasant or the reverse, for he 
thought there were often unhealthy conditions 
prevailing in Loudon and elsewhere Without 
their being noticed by the public, who had 


| ment, and foand that the drain ran right under- 
‘neath the hoase, and that, there being a leakave 
at the janction of the soil-pipe with the drain, 
|the foul air ascended along the ontside of the 
soil-pipe and passed behind the battening of the 
upper rooms all over the house, being drawn 
hither and thither by the fires which were 
lighted in the different apartments. Even when 
the source of the evil was stopped, the foul air 
which had accumulated behind the battening 
was fonnd to hang there so persistently that 
nothing could dislodge it but the pulling-down of 
'the plaster and battening, and the complete 
| opening-out of the surfaces of the walls. Seeing 





The same means) 


on temperature of the atmosphere. 


window and a roaring fire. 


the necessity of trapping sink-pipes that dis- 
| charged into the open air. It was easy to con- 


ceive that sink-pipes would get foul, for at 


| University College Hospital a series of tanks in 


the roofs, supplied with water from the water 
company’s main for use in case of fire, were 


provided with overflow waste-pipes discharging 
into the epen air above the grouud-level. These 
waste-pipes, although nothing worse passed 
through them than the water supplied by one 
of the London companies, in two or three years 
| got to be so insufferably foul and offensive that 
the air passing up through them into the roofs 
became guite tainted, and the evil had to be 
remedied by the use of syphon traps. 
| Mr. G. J. Symons, F.M.8., said that the paper 
read by Mr. Robins was very suggestive of the 
| vast ramifications and range of the work and 
study of the architect. With respect to the 
condemnation so often passed upon the sanitary 
| condition of houses erected under the superin- 
| tendence of architects up to within the last few 
years, it was not, he thought, to be inferred that 
the architects of past generations, or even those 
of the present generation, had been to blame, fur 
they had doubtless acted up to their lights and 
up to the standard required by the knowledge 
of the period. Again, he believed it was an un- 
doubted fact that for the erection of a very large 
| proportion of London houses the architects were 
not in the least responsible, as they were erected 
by speculating builders without the intervention 
of architects, who were probably rather too ex- 
pensive for the average builder to avail himeelf of 
their services. Ifthat were so, perhaps he should 
be pardoned for suggesting for the consideration 
of the Institute whether it would not be possible 
to establish some sort of ivferior order of archi- 
tecta, who would be content, for a reasonable 
remaneration, to devote particular attention to 
the sanitary requirements of the honses of the 
people ? Only the other day he wasted to build 
an office at the bottom of his garden, bat he 
was afraid to go to an architect, as he feared to 
incur too great an expense. He and a builder 
laid their heads together, and succeeded in 
sticking up something. No doubt an architect 
would have done it better, and possibly as 
cheaply, but there could be no doubt whatever 
that the architect was looked upon as a very 
lofty and exalted being, rather above the means 
of the ordinary builder. He thought that the 
miles and miles of things,—be could not call 
them houses,—which disfigured our suburbs, 
and were built apvarently with the express 
intention of tambling down at the expiration of 
the ninety-nine yesrs’ lease, afforded proof 
positive that for some reason or other the 
builders were afraid or unable to employ archi- 
tects. With regard to the ventilation of large 
public buildings, there was firm in Glasgow,— 
he thought the name was Penicuik,—one of 
whose members told him that he had been 
engaged in ventilating a large room in Edin- 
burgh, intended to seat about 3,000 persons. 
The method adopted was simply that of having 
two large iron vessels, somewhat resembling a 
pair of gasometers, balanced by pulleys, and 
exch alter ately rising and falling, in the roof- 
space. By pneumatic action these vessels were 
so contrived as to be continually engaged in 
exhausting the foul air from the upper part of 
the hall through valves fitted in the ceiling. 
his contrivance, he had heard, proved to be 
very successfal, and it had the merit of being 
always workable, independently of the pressure 


Captain Galton said if he might be permitted 
he should like to add to what he had already 
said by giving a striking instance in corrobore- 
tion of what Professor Corfield had urged as to 


grown accastomed to them, just in the Bame 
way as,in some countries abroad, people were 
found to live apparently in perfect comfor: in 
atmospheres that would kill an Englishman 
The Japanese, for inetance, warmed their room; 
by charcoal stoves without chimneys. The 
result was that, although the rooms were oon. 
paratively open, their atmosphere was unbear. 
able to an Englishman, and it was not surprisin 
to learn that disease was very largely a 
valent in Japan. He had found, while travelling 
in America, that the ordinary American store 
whether of cast or wrought iron, was er. 
cessively unpleasant, for not only was the 
air of rooms heated by it made very hot, 
but the heated wroaght iron allowed carbori: 
acid gas to paws easily through it. Knowing 
that such stoves were largely used, it need not 
be wondered at that the Americans were not, 
as a rule, particularly healthy people. Was it 
not possible, then, that there might be several 
things existing in our own country which we 
should in the fature regard as very unhealthy, 
but of which we had at present no sensation 
of unpleasantness because we were accustomed 
tothem? With respect to warming, he thought 
that as we were now coming to the age of 
electric lights which imitated the sun, in like 
manner we were coming to see that radiated 
heat was the only proper and healthy mode 
of warming, the air being at the same time 
cold. At the suggestion of Mr. Robins he bad 
been turning his attention to the sabject of the 
passage of air through pipes, and he had come 
to one point as to which, probably, some mem. 
bers of the Iustitate could assist him. He 
wished to know whether it had been ascertained 
by experiment what was the least velocity of 
air round # warm human body which was tle 
rated without being called a draught? Of 
course, it depended on the temperature, but 
what was the velocity for a given temperatare 
that people would tolerate ? 

Culonel Prendergast hoped that the discussion 
would be adjourned to a fature evening. Toe 
paper had dealt with two distinct matters, 
drainage and ventilation, either of which was 
in itself quite sufficient to occupy aa entire 
evening. Nearly everybody who touched the 
question of warming and ventilation was apt to 
forget the persons who were going to live in 
the buildings dealt with, and some of the in- 
conveniences and discomforts which were found 
to arise resulted from the employment of two 
or three sets of persons. To take the case of 
the brand-new barracks at Knightsbridge. The 
men’s rooms there were provided with the 
admirable grates devised by Captain Galton, bat 
nevertheless the rooms were found to be 6 
wretchedly cold at night that the men had to 
be allowed extra blankets. Why was ths’ 
Simply because the doctors on the one hand, and 
the veutilating engineers on the other, had dove 
their best to render nugatory the warming 
power of the stoves,—the doctors by insisting 
on having windows on both sides of the room, 
and the engineers by putting the ventilating 
grates between, bat on a level with, the beds. 
What did he find to be the result when he 
visited some of the rooms the other night: 
Simply that the men, unable to bear the cold 
currents of air induced by the too-complete 
system of ventilation, had stopped pg 
extraction shaft. Sarely it was within the 
power of science to put forward some oe hs 
formule by which these results ones = 
avoided ? ‘One very important phase 0 rd 
question was that concerning the rye re 
which the masses of the people lived, au 
thonght that the means by which the sanitary 
condition of existing houses coul4 be ith arts 
were eminently worthy of the consideration 0 ” 
Institate. In hig own house he had made an fal 
periment which had proved to be very eopenats 
As his hearers would be aware, 10 ~ a her 
frontages of London houses, particular ying? 
were ornamental and of stone, it was &* 
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hat ed in terra-cotta chambers 
— ied (made by Mr. Rosser), was 
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88 i 
aoe ce separate shafte for the extraction 


rovh 

tthe yitiated air. 

tb eeor Hayter Lewis moved the adjourn- 
of the discussion, and é spa 
pn, in putting the motion, eaid it 
-oht be desirable to state that, as regarded the 
pa ti lis, the evils to which Captain Galton 
i as arising from the erection of 
jgellings on unhealthy “ made ground,” would, 
i was hoped, be prevented in the fatare, as the 
Yetropolitan Board of Works had, under a 
paande Act of Parliament, obtained power to 
oe force by-laws prohibiting the 


frama and en ; 
pone I The thanks of the Institate were due 


{- Robins for his paper. 
bi haa was pa and it was announced 
that the discussion would probably be resumed 
on the 17th of January. 

It may be added that there was a large 
alte ndance of members and visitors. 
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ROMAN REMAINS IN LEICESTER. 
vag JEWRY WALL AND TH® ROMAN PAVEMENT.“ 


Tur ancient buildings in Leicester may be 
broadly divided into two classes, those which 
have their regularly appointed guardians and 
custodians, and those which have not; and in 
the latter class will be found two of the most 
interesting fragments in the kingdom, the Jewry 
wal] and the Roman pavement. In a recent 
report of the Museum Committee to the Town 
Council, it was suggested that the Roman pave- 
ment should be removed from its site in Jewry. 
wall-street. The report states an opinion that 
the pavement would be seen to greater advan- 
tage if it were laid on the floor of the new 
annere at the Museum, and that in its present 
position it is euffering from damp, and is seen 
byasmall number of persons. The answer to 
these argaments is that they are not proved, 
snd not fully true. The pavement does not and 
will not suffer from damp, if proper means are 
taken in its present locality. After lying for 
1700 years it would be strange indeed if it 
should now suffer from that cause, or if it were 
tot more likely to suffer in a modern building, 
away from the foundation where the Roman 
designer and builder « riginally laid it. It suffers, 
indeed, but it suffers from neglect in common 
with every other work of its class in the town 
of Leicester. It is not well seen, but it would 
’e easy to remove the floor which is now only a 
few feet above it, so that a visitor could stand 
upright, and survey it with light and advantage, 
instead of having to creep upon “ all-foure” in a 
Stk Cal/ar, 

So far the report. If any other reasons exist 
‘or removing the pavement, the onus of proof 


Hadrian visited his town of Ratw, or when 
Severas halted on his way to die at Eboracum ? 
Near it, where now the comparatively modern 
charch of St. Nicholas is to be seen, atood the 
Foram, adorned with temple and basilica, whose 
fragments lie scattered about the Masenm, and 
there surely stood the original of that massive 
fragment of antiquity, the Jewry-wall, which 
yet remains, fast crumbling away, indeed, under 
the influence of the elements, a problem still 
unsolved as to its origin and purpose, 

At the commencement of this paper the Jewry- 
wall was placed first in the list of ancient build- 
ings, and it is probably first in interest, if we 
may judge by the numerous theories which have 
been advanced respecting it. 

According to Geoffrey of Monmouth, who is 
believed to have written his British history about 
A.D. 1140, the town of Leicester was founded by 
King Lear, who built a temple there 1,000 years 
before the Christian era, where he and his 
daughter Cordelia were buried, and the Jewry 
Wall is supposed by some subsequent writers to 
be a remnant of that temple. 

Mr. Burton’s account is as follows :—“ That 
this was a city in the Britons’ time, before the 
coming of the Romans, I should conjecture from 
the name thereof set down by Nennius in his 
Catalogue of Cities, viz., Caer Lerion, that is, 
City upon Leir. That this was a great Roman 
station the Roman antiquities frequently found 
here will give strength and confirmation. First, 
the ancient temple dedicated to Janus, which 











ies with the movers, and there ought to be no 
Mculty in stating them. If a pavement, for 
instance, 18 wanted to adorn the floor of the | 
aunexe, & copy might be placed there. On the | 
other band, the difficulty of proving a negative 
* proverbial, and yet there are several apparent 





reasons for not removing. } 
L. The impossibility of doing so without in- | 
Juring the pavement; there is a bloom of age, 
cone a bloom of yonth ; it is as impossible | 
The vreone as the other, and as easy to destroy. | 
at moval of sach a work ia necessarily a par- | 
the eneraction even with the greatest care in| 
“9 te Mtion, and the best Inck. 
dein th is, a8 the pavement now lies, an 
iteelfcca uty of interest between the work 
ry * ithe page of history which it illustrates; 
etree ov antique, it is fall of interest and 
the many or the student, the antiquary, or 
ir rian. Possibly forming part of the 
aa : vestibule of the most considerable 
Steril - Roman town of Ratm, dating from 
Pe trek sinning of the Chriatian era, it is even 
oa rin colour and unsurpassed in design 
* OMe #kill of artist or workman. Was it the 
esrmad' roprestor Suetovias, in whose time 
wets of Britain flang themselves to 
egion; oe pon the serried phalanx of the L4th 
was it later, when the Emperor 
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lcester (Caer Lerion) was & considerable place 


had a flamen or high-priest resident here, in 
which place a great store of bones of beasts, 
which have been sacrificed, have been dag up, 
and the place is still called the Holy Bones.” 

Mr. Hollings, in his very able lecture on Roman 
Leicester, states an opinion that it is a fragment 
of Roman basilica or of a bath. 

Mr. Thompson, in a very ingenious pamphlet, 
endeavours to show that it was part of the ex- 
terior wall and western gateway of the Roman 
town, and this theory is also stated in Throsby’s 
history of Leicester. 

It is no easy problem, therefore, which has 
baffled the skill of these eminent writers, and 
given rise to so much difference of opinion. 
There are four distinct accounts. Can we decide 
which is the true one, or which approaches near- 
est the truth ? 

The first theory is treated by all subsequent 
writers as apocryphal, but they also agree that 
we are probably indebted to the story for the 
play of King Lear, and, therefore, apocryphal or 
not in its origin, it becomes of considerable in- 
terest in forming another link with Henry VIU. 
and Richard IIL, between our ancient borough 
and the works of our greatest writer. 

The second theory is more than questionable. 
It was not a Roman temple; it is at once too 
large and too massive, and has besides no indi- 








Are we, then, to fall back fo 

the story of King Loar ? ioctoanae 
Jewry Wall as Geoffrey of Monmouth saw it 
and as Shakespeare saw it? In the absence of 
any reasonable account of ita Roman origin, we 
may prefer the twilight of fable to the darkness 
of error, and assign it to early British times 
wo 0 it wae, very probably adopted 
an a to mili , 
voll a military uses by the Roman 

. And in any case, we may admit th - 
cient monuments of deneten are ~iliome 
interesting to justify our guarding them with 
every possible care; and we may conclude that 
we ought to find the properly qaalified guardiang 
in the ranks of this society. Possessing on the 
one hand an aathoritative connection with the 
Town Council, and on the other claiming assiat- 
ance from all the available literary, and artistic 
and practical skill in the town, it would, indeed, 
be remarkable if we should, in the words of Mr. 
Hollings, “ while enriched by objects of interest 
sufficient to distinguish us from most other 
towns in the Empire, acquire the not very en- 
viable distinction of being the least able to 














appreciate their possession.” 





NATIONAL ART MUSEUMS FOR THE 
PROVINCES. 


Tux success that has attended the system by 
which the South Kensington Museum has for 
some years past been enabled to send to the 
provinces well-chosen “loan collections,” has 
not unjustly been regarded in the Department 
of Science and Art as a satisfactory symptom of 
the interest, rudimentary as it may be, expressed 
throughout the country in the efforts that are 
being made to spread a more practical acquaint- 
ance with the meaning and object of art,—that 
term now so widely used, but still so ill under- 
stood. That the first phase of this interest 
should have shown itself in the encouragement 
of a dilettante taste is little calculated to sur- 
prise; it was, indeed, the natural consequence 
of a movement that more immediately ap- 
pealed to the cultivated classes. It is now a 
necessity for those in authority to lead this 
widely - expressed interest into more practical 
channels; this need has been felt, and the means 
alone remain to be studied as to the best mode 
of proceeding. } 

When Mr. Mundella some months since, as 
will be remembered, was appealed to for aid in 
the extension of the loan system of the South 
Kensington Museam to the National Gallery 
collection, he expressed a belief that the un- 
doubted impetus given by this means in the 
provinces would be even further increased by 
the union of the whole sysiem under a responsi- 
ble Minister, whose cole duty should consist in 
the supervision and fostering of the art interests 





cation of the adytum, or portico, or other essen- 
tial parts of a temple. A Roman temple was | 
a comparatively small building on plan, and the | 
Jewry wall is evidently the fragment of a very | 
large one. 
The Roman basilica was a regularly designed | 
building, with two stories of columns, not unlike | 
the plan of a medisval charch, omitting the 
chancel, but with no arched recesses such as) 
we find in the Jewry Wall. It is less easy to show 
that it was not a bath, but it ia unnecessarily | 
massive for such a purpose, and there is no | 
arrangement of plan with tiles, and flues, and | 
earthen pillars, such as we should find, accord- | 
ing to Vitruvius, ia s Roman bath. 
Mr. Thompson’s theory does not commend it- 
self any more than the others. He proceeds on 
the supposition that Rate was originally laid 
out as a regniar military encampment, like 
Eboracam, for instance, whereas, in fact, Lei- 


before the coming of the Romans, as stated by 
Mr. Burton already quoted in this paper ; and 
the walls which the Romans erected on the 
south and east and north were apparently deter- 
mined in shape and direction 80 #8 to include 
and enlarge the older town, and the builders 
appear to have relied upon the rver on the _— 
in addition to some defensive works ripe e 
site of the Castle and mount, and agaiv about 
the Jewry Wall, which will be found to a 
the highest ground between the Castle a t s 
west end of the north wall along the river bank. 
Again, the wall has no a main 
opening, or any flanking towers, - t sagt 
no similar remains about the well-known 

of the other three 





Roman gateways, and no con- 
tinuons indications & 
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long the supposed site of 
the western wall. 


of the community throughout the country. We 
have before now expressed the same opinion. 
The manifold interests of art, far more extended 
than is generally believed, would be peculiarly 
benefited by a wholesomely-exercised protection 
and nurture that it has long since been con- 
sidered necessary to extend to the great com- 
mercial interests of the country through the 
Board of Trade. A — so natural requireg, 
i merely time to work out. 
ee ’ present purpose is to speak of the art 
collections that are so necessary 10 the pro- 
vinces, and which are 80 unhappily — 
“ provincial” art museams. Let us consider 
these museums, ard let them consider om 
selves, as worthy to be national institutions, eac 
a factor in the general sam of the rete 
snccess and fame. The great collections ont : 
Continent, in the provinces,—we have in min 
particularly at this moment a 
throughout Germany,—areall mostly + io ~ 
collections ; at Munich, the “ Nationa —_ _ 
Museum”; at Nuremberg, the famous co ee a 
not unfitly termed the “ German peeorae te 
many others that might be iterated —_ = 
Here is a first daty and a first pri eto m pe 
so-called “ provincial musenms —— ro 
tutions which shall show, each by its — : 
the particular part of the country ~ — 
is placed, the value of such institatio yn on 
mere exhibitions, but - waegg ee pone 
i i a " 
ace ap sete ‘beneficially affected, and 
ppc for most effectually attaining this 
end are those that must be — ee 
In a recent issue of the “anes dhe ees 
course of an article on the nee = — 
art museums, the writer remarks, 
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been striving for twenty years, by means of 
State aid and costly machinery, to encourage 
art in England, and to arouse and intensify that 
natural esthetic feeling which undeniably is in 
the people.” These efforts have undoubtedly 
met with success; but may it not be asked, 
bas this success been in any degree com- 
mensurate with the really enormous out- 
lay of thought and movey that has been 
expended on the subject? We may rest 
assared, however, with the comfortable,—or 
rather, perhaps, uncomfortable,—certainty that 
England has not been the sole gainer by our 
laboure, and that other countries not difficult to 
point out have largely profited not only by the 
intellectual expenditure that has been bestowed 
on, but by the large outlay of capital that has 
been exercised in, the pursuit of the develop- 
ment of practical art-culture. It has long been 
a recognised opinion that in the liberal State 
sid that has been afforded to our important 
educational establishment at South Kensington, 
other parts of England were not sufficiently 


rating the various properties and placing them 
in their respective order. Until some system 
is in vigour the South Kensington Museum will 
continue to be, with all ite wealth, bata very im- 
perfect teacher. ; : 

It is by a watchfal attention to this feature 
of classification that the museums in the pro- 
vinces may become as valuable from an educa- 
tional, if not from an intrinsic point of view, as 
the parent establishment in the metropolis, and 
the examples afforded in many instances that 
suggest themselves strikingly prove the truth 
of this statement. Commenced on a well- 
ordered system, which it should be the daty of 
experienced authorities to lay down, it would be 
difficult for any confusion totake place. In the 
commencement lies, indeed, the chief point, as 
the South Kensington authorities know only 
too well ; objects pouring in from every quarter, 
—twenty-three years have sufficed to gather 
together the wonderful collection,—order and 
classification have become to an extreme diffi- 
cult, and the embarrassment felt by the directors 





gainers by its at one time exclusive manage- | Can be understood by all who have endeavoured 
ment for the benefit of Londoners, and the/| to arrange in any order an accumulation of ob- 
recently-introduced system of lending objects. jects or of facts. — : 

to provincial museums at once met with) The classification chosen and laid down,—a 
universal approbation; buat complaints have chronological order carried out as far as possible 
been made, and not without reason, and proper in each great branch of industry,—the objects, 
doubts have been expressed, as to the real prac- | on their arrival, arrange themselves as do in 
tical advantages that local museums have thus a well-ordered library the numerous books that 
gained. The temporary nature of these exhi- are daily received, and which, without system, 
bitions has always been a principal drawback | would soon end by becoming but an inextricable 
to their utility, while the want of intelligent | mass of printed paper. A museum should, in- 
classification has reduced the instructive nature deed, be a book of reference, as easily used as 
of the collection, already imperfect, to a mini- the enclyclopadia or the dictionary. Of what 
mum; we may, in fact, rest assured that as practical use could we imagine these to be were 
long a8 museums remain what are understood they arranged as are at present the greater part 
as ‘‘ museums,” very little more than idle of the museums we all have visited? The 
curiosity and the suspiciously sterile tastes of peculiar value of such a classification needs 
a few dilettanti will be fostered. What has been alone to be seen to be understood and appre- 
undoubtedly, it is impossible to deny, the ciated. When the objects are thus arranged, 
endeavour of our Science and Art Department,|each tells ita history with a peculiar 
is to render the museums under its charge emphasis that is eminently calculated to in- 
essentially instructive: it remains to question | struct, and the gradual development, the advance 
whether the means adopted are not somewhat or decline, of any branch of indastry or art can 
open to criticism. be studied with profit. 

We live in an age when the fierce light of That such musenms well classified could be 
criticism is thrown upon nearly every subject. arranged in the provinces is proved by the 
Here is a question of something more than ordi- | existence of more than one established on this 
nary importance, relating to what we are daily principle abroad, and of which the technical 
learning to discover forms one of the vital) museums of Limoges and Lyons,—the former 
elements of the country’s prosperity. A false with ite admirable collection of specimens of 
pride, or a desire to conceal or a hesitation to the enameller’s art, the latter with its show of 
admit imperfections, must not be encouraged. the active weaver's industry of the past,—form 
Our South Kensington Museum, the parent s‘riking and familiar examples. It should un- 
establishment, has not been itself exempt from doubtedly be the endeavour more particularly 
criticism, and ungrateful indeed as it may ap. of each town to possess a technical museum 
pear to find fault with an institution where, in which the chief local industry should be 
with such labour, have been brought together | specially represented, a feature which need in 
such an accumulation of treasures, it is not no way interfere with the completion in other 
difficult for those who have some little experi-| points of the collection. Before long, with the 
ence of collections abroad to point out where | admirable system of exchange of caste, and by 
the South Kensington Museum is deficient as the aid of galvano-plastic copies and the photo- 
& systematic teacher of the altogether unin- graph, we may look forward to the time when 
formed,—of that numerous class the artisans, | the smallest museum will be able to own an ex- 
the real hard-working producers, whose condi- 






























tion and whose usefulness, and whose share in 
the advance of the nation’s prosperity, and 
hence whose happiness, we are all sincerely 
desirous to promote. . 
Many years before any thought was given | 
to the formation of what we have so long 
known as the South Kensington Museum, the | 
authorities of our long-revered British Museum 
in Great Russeell-street fully recognised the 
importance of classification in the arrangement 
of their treasures, and the learned and hard. 
working directors of that great institation have. 
done mach to aid those who are desirous to| 
acquire a knowledge of the principal divisions | 
or periods of antique art, so that the British | 
Museum has become a complete book of | 
reference for the student of classic art and | 
archwology. 
_ Very early in the existence of the South 
Kensington Museum, it must have occurred to 
i1t6 managers that their establishment would 
never be complete till a perfect classification of 
all their objects could be secured; and when ia 
1867, the managers, who in that year were 80 
conspicuous at Paris, traversed day by day the 
histoire de travail at the Exhibition, they must 
have felt that until the South Kensington 
Museam could show a systematic arrange ment 
like that, they could not lay claim to feel any. 
thing like satisfaction with their work; and 
doubtless they have alone been prevented from 
carrying out such an arrangement by the 
embarrassment connected with the loan part 
of their show, and by the difficulty of sepa- 





cellent working collection of well-chosen objects 
illustrative of the great art industries of the 
past. By an encouragement of the system of 
presentation on the part of rich citizens, which, 
inthe provincial museumsof the Continent, forms 
so admirable a featare; by a wide extension of 
the excellent system of lectures which now for 
80 many years has been practised at the South 
Kensington Museum, and which, in the provinces, 
might and should be delivered by the curator ; 
and with our art schools and our technical schools 
in fall working order, the museume should play 
an important part in education, and be indis- 
pensable alike to professors and pupils.* 

In the provinces, where in this direction all 
remains yet to be arranged, a method could be 
laid down, and, once laid down, would be 
easy to follow; commenced faultilty, and the 
future difficulties will enly become daily more 
and more obetractive. The provinces build up 
& nation’s taste, a nation’s wealth; the capital 
is but a nation’s pride, and, above all, it aspires 
to lead ; we are, however, firmly convinced that 
here lies a matter in which the provinces might 
with proper care read a not unproStable lesson 
to the metropolis. Let them not split on the 
rock of mere imitation, or else, taking the sub- 
ject more especially ander consideration, their 
museoms may well feel insignificant beside the 

* The collections sent on 
— oe a M — suthortes tome rouble, owing 
© thet i gness on 
have their objects se: ge pete yp 





often the case, all exhibits on loan be shown in a 5 
room or court, where they would not interfere 
classification of the rest of the collection ? 





——— 
great parent establishment , 
provincial town might nada ho rs A 
to the necessities of the case, dependent 
indastries, a museum of infinitely more On local 
value, which should contain but Practical 
2 Ut one-thousandth 
part of the treasures which any of the ¢ 
collections of the world at present possess, re 
museums exist and uals heya 
spread in Eogland we shall suffer in the at 
which our competitors already have over us 
than one unusual advantage. ie 

Our appeal is, then, for the establishment t 
national museums in the provinces,—mausey,, 
the contents of which shall be intelli oe 
classified in sach a manner as not to form wh. 
museums havealways been till recently, and wha: 
they too often still remain,—mere collections t 
objects vaguely denominated by an indifferen, 
public as “ ancient” or “old,” —but collections 
which shall serve as valuable means of instruo. 
tion, and which will in this manner in no wy 
lose their interest as places of amusement fy! 
just objects of national pride. On the contrary 
collections so arranged would afford in far mors 
satisfactory and complete manner than 4 
present the means of comparison. Strangers 
and foreigners would be able rapidly to see in 
what features each collection excelled, in wha: 
objects it was richest ; intending donors woul 
observe in what essential the local museum wy 
wanting, and in time successive curators might 
not unfairly aspire to attaining the limit of 
perfection in the order and arrangement of 
the collection under their care. Mnseum 
thus arranged would form, indeed, part wi 
alone of the local, but of the national wealth, 
and as such wonld afford ample ground for 
national pride. But at present, as our so-called 
“ provincial museums” exist, the best of then 
stand but sorry comparison with the great 
collections of the capital. 

It ie a long time before one learns to visits 
museum ; indeed, it is an art that many never 
acquire. It is alone when we have determined 
to study during a certain time one branch of art 
or industry that we can hope to really profit by 
frequently passing any time io an unclassified 
museum, and then what self-control does it 
not require, in one’s search after that one stady, 
to pass by marvels of patient beautiful work, 
and how often, indeed, is one tempted from one’s 
path? That the mere examination of mr 
objects heaped together, regardless of classifics- 
| tion, age, country, or relative merit, is a some. 
| what idle pursuit, calculated with tco many 
merely pass away the time, and with too macy 
others to gratify a mere dilettante taste, it is im- 
possible to deny; and though it may be arged 
that there are many who are able to profit even 
by the examination of objects of art thus 
arranged, it is not for such alone that our great 
collections are open. Our museams must 
become more directly instructors of the produc: 
tive classes,—echools where every posible 
facility is afforded, where study may be ¢- 
couraged with the merest tyro, where no one 
need be rebuffed or intimidated by the sppare?! 
difficulty of the task before him. That out 
schools should lead us up to a certain point 0 
this education is a consummation most devoutly 
to be wished, but that is a hope that must be 
left to the near future to put into execution. 

When our museums are so arranged oe 
the architect, the sculptor, the painter, the 
modeller, the wood-carver, the iroo-worker, 
the worker in metal generally, the goldsmith, 
the jeweller, the leather-worker, and workers In 
all the branches of industry whose existence # 
so dependent on art inspiration, can -_ 
refer each to the separately and cbronologics’'y 
arranged specimens of his own particule ~ 
when well-written handbooks or catalgl 
which should be the same (this iss want tt 
the British Maseam and the South Kensing’t 
Museum have already well supplied), are vn 
the disposition of those desirous to enter hs 
clearly into the development of the ta 
which they are interested,—then we may they 
to obtain from them the real advantages 
can be made to afford. 
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Noxious V —On the 25th ult, 
influential deputation from the ee 
Cheshire Association for controlling = so 
of noxious vapours and fluids from manu “ 4 
had an interview with the Right we es “ 
Dodson and Mr. Hibbert, M.P., at a = “ 
the Local Government Board. Oy ot ona 
t the ex 
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INJURIES BY GAS AND DEFECTIVE 
. GAS FITTINGS. 


—_ fail in stating on whom the 


impossib® sts, and the amount of loss which has 
liabi phen . In those cases in which there is 
pone oubt, a legal jadgment which in any way 

as to promote certainty is an event upon 
eh we may congratulate ourselves. It is for 
r ‘ vege08 that the recent case of Parry v. Smith 
‘4 Law Reports, Common Pleas Division, 235) 
” oot notice. And the proposition which 
= ase seems to us to lay down is that any one 
vs uses or deals witha dangerous thing is liable 
for injaries caused by it, even if there is no 
contract existing between the injurer and the 
-. 24 This, therefore, is at once different, 
a yet like those cases in which a public right 
erista, and in which it is the duty of persons to 
prevent that public right from being infringed; 
as, for instance, if @ person hangs a lamp over 
his doorway, and it falls and injures a passer-by, 
when be must be prepared to indemnify the 
passenger for injuries that have been incurred 
by him. The facts in the case to which we have 
referred were proved without much doubt. The 
defendant had been employed to repair a gas- 
meter in a cellar on premises where the plaintiff 
wasaservant. The meter was taken away for 
repairs, and replaced by a temporary connexion 
consisting of a flexible tabe, which was pushed 
into the inlet pipe and the other end into the 
pipe which communicated with the honse. 
Daring the time that this temporary connexion 
was in operation, the plaintiff in the course of his 
employment went into the cellar in question 
with a lighted candle. Directly he opened 
the door an explosion took place, by which he 
was seriously injared, and consequently the 
cause jof an action at law was produced. It 
was decided by the jury that the gasfitter had 
been negligent, but it was contended on his be- 
half that no right of action existed because no 
privity of contract, as it is legally termed, existed 
between the injured and the injurer, because 
what had been done did not amount to a public 
nuisance, and because there had been no fraud, 
misrepresentation, or concealment on the part 
of the gasfitter. The question raised is ove, 
therefore, of obvious importance, considering 
the extent to which gas is now used in all 
modern buildings. And we may say at once 
that Mr. Justice Lopes, before whom the case 
was tried, decided, after a careful ment, 
that the gasfitter was liable to indemnify the 
injured man, on the ground that a duty 
attaches in every case where a person is 
using or dealing with a dangerous thing, which, 
unless managed with the greatest care, is 
calculated to cause injury to by-standers. 
Therefore, as long as this decision remains 
unchallenged, it is clear that work which has 
been done to gas communications may bring 
liability with it, not only as between the honse- 


owner and the gasfitter, bat also as between | 


gs when persons are injared it is 


are dangerous in their nature. For in the case 
of Co v. Selden (3 Law Reports, Common 
Pleas, p. 495), it was decided that a man who 
carelessly hung @ chandelier in a public-bouse 
was Dot liable for injuries which it caused to a 
man by falling upon him. Here no public right 
was violated, and no contract or privity existed 
between the plaintiff and defendant, nor was 
the thing which did the injury one dangerous in 
ite character. Of course, if the man had been 
injured whilst the workman was actually em- 
ployed on the work, the case would have been 
different, because we need hardly say that 
negligence by a workman, which causes injury 
to a man, makes that workman or his employer 
liable to the person who has been injured. To 
pursue this subject of injuries into greater detail, 
it would be n to enter into a technical 
legal discussion, which, though of interest to 
‘awyers and jurists, would hardly gratify the 
readers of the Builder. Our object in the 
foregoing remarks has been to point out the 
liability which attaches to those who may use 
or be employed upon dangerous materials, and 
especially, as the case of Parry v. Smith shows, 
to those who have to do with gas and gas-fittings 
in buildings. 








OBITUARY. 


Mr. Mark Firth, whose munificence has done 
so much for Sheffield, died on Sunday last. His 
first gift of any magnitude was 1,000/., which he 
added to a legacy of 5,0001., left by his brother 
Thomas for the erection of a college for the 
training of young men for the Methodist New 
Connexion ministry. In 1869 he erected Mark 
Firth’s Almshouses at Ranmoor, near his own 
residence, at a cost of 30,0001. His next muni- 


town ; he purchased the Page Hall estate for 
29,0001., and set apart thirty-six acres for the 
benefit of the people of Sheffield. The park was 
opened by the Prince of Wales. The founda- 
tion of Firth’s College, in Sheffield, opened by 
Prince Leopold in October of laat year, will be 
fresh in the recollection of our readers. The 
college, which forms a prominent part of a pile 
of imposing educational buildings in the centre 
of the town, was erected and fitted by Mr. Firth 
at a cost of 20,0001. The endowment fand now 
amounts to 20,0001. 








FROM ABROAD. 


A Puscukine Exhibition has been opened in 
St. Petersburg in the rooms of the Society for 
the Eacouragement of Artists. Upon entering 
are observed the portraits of the poet and his 
wife, as well as busts and autographs. Afcer 
the portraits came a long series of landscapes, 
whose subjects were inspired by the works of 
Paschkine, engravings serving to illastrate his 
works, a drawing of the recently erected 





monument to the poet (illustrated in our issue 


the gasfitter and any one who may have occasion |of Oct. 2nd), drawings of the house he in- 


to be near the place where the gas is. 


this particular point, so that it is quite within 
the bounds of probability that hereafter a simi- 
‘at Case may arise before another tribunal and 
may be decided differently. At the same time 
tis well here to mention another point which 
18 not unlikely to arise in such cases as the one 
upon which we are now commenting, and that is 
that when @ general contractor undertakes to do 
Work, and he makes a sub-contract, as is so often 
done Jn practice, with a regular gasfitter, 
py the gasfitter and not the contractor will be 
‘he person by whom aay liability for injuries 
caused by bad gas-fittings or similar negligence 
must be borne, This is, of course, what may be 
—— & side point, but it is one of the first 
ee auce when we come to consider upon 
a rests the liability for such accidents as we 
— paatenn’, In a case which occurred 
am ory years ago, in which gas exploded in 

‘w» and injared the batler, this very point 


was raised, and it was decided that Mr. Cabitt 


ay was that of Rapson v. Cubitt, 9 Mee- 
elaby, p. 710) was not liable, but that 


the injury was cau 
; sed b 
to whom the y the sub-contractor, 


redregs, 
Again, itis n 
* 

&t present m 

Guty are yi 


Tegards this 


We say | 
“a8 long as this case remains unchallenged,” | 
vecause it is, as Mr. Justice Lopes pointed out, | 
the only one which at present bears directly on | y Pa é 
occasion of his stay at Kischinew in 1822, 


butler would have to look for 


ecessary to observe that the law 
ust, when no contract and no public 


habited, and of the localities which were 
dear tohim. Autographs occupy an important 
place in the exhibition. There are also shown 
historical notices written by Paschkine on the 


several sketches in crayon by him, complete edi- 


‘tions of all his works, and translations of them 
into all the languages of Europe. There are 
| besides, a considerable number of musical com- 


positions. Amongst the objects having belonged to 


the poet are the rapier which he bore on the day 
of his duel, his cane, a lock of hair with an 
| inscription of M. Tourguéniew, stating that the 


hair was cut off in his presence after the death 


of the poet, and a ring which had been pre- 
‘sented to him by Princess Yoroutsow. 1: 
Imperial Lycée has enriched the exhibition with 
‘many souvenirs of the youth of its illustrious 


, pupil. 


The 


The International Congress upon Indastrial 
Copyright, which has been assembled in Paris 
for the last month, has recently held ita last 
sitting. The proposal that international patents 
should be granted for industrial inventions, 
trade marks, &c., has been unanimously adopted. 
Twenty-three States were represented at the 
conference, Germany and Spain being the only 
European powers which did not send delegates. 
They have both, however, expressed their willing- 
ness and desire to be represented at the next 

y upon this question. ; 
yg Gazette contains an order in 
Council with regard to the new treaty bet ween 





olated, be considered as limited as 
question of injuries to things which | England and 


Spain upon the same subject. By 








this treaty the authors, inventors, desi 
engravers, and makers of the following cali 
that is to say, books, dramatic works, musical 
compositions, drawings, paintings, sculpture, en- 
gravings, lithographs, and auy other works of 
literature and the fine arts in which the laws of 
Great Britain give to the British subject the 
privilege of copyright,—shall, as respects works 
first published within the kingdom of Spain, 
have the privilege of copyright therein for a 
period equal to the term of copyright which 
authors, &c., of works first published in the 
United Kingdom are by law entitled to, pro- 
vided the works referred to have been regis- 
tered, and copies thereof shall have been 
delivered according to the requirements of the 
Acts (passed in the 7th-8th, and the 15th- 
16th years of the present reign), within three 
months after the first publication in any part of 
the kingdom of Spain ; or, if such works be pub- 
lished in parts, then within three months of the 
publication of the last part thereof. 








ARCHITECTS AND BILLS OF 
QUANTITIES. 

THe following minute has been issued by 
the Council of the Royal Institute of British 
Architects :— 

“Sharing Commissions with Quantity Sur. 
veyors.—It having recently been stated to the 
Council of the Royal Institute of British Archi. 
tects that the charges made by quantity sur- 
veyors are sometimes shared by the architect, 
and such a practice, if it really exist, being open 
to great and obvious objection, the Council 
hereby publicly declare that, for the frture, 
such practice, if proved, will be deemed condact 


| which, in the opinion of the Council, is d . 
ficent act was the gift of Firth’s Park to the | : d ouncil, is deroga 


tory to the professional character of any Fellow 
or any Associate of the Institute.” 








ARCHITECTURAL UNION COMPANY 
(LIMITED). 


Tue report of the directors (Messrs. David 
Brandon, Arthur Cates, James Edmeston, Joseph 
Jennings, T. Hayter Lewis, and Sancton Wood) 
submitted at the twenty-third ordinary general 
meeting of shareholders, held at their premises, 
No. 9, Conduit-street, on Wednesday afternoon 
last, contained the following passages :— 

“In the report of last year, the shareholders 
were informed that the lease of the ground-floor 
and basement would expire at Christmas last, 
the rent for the whole then occupied being 2251. 
per annum. The directors are now able to re- 
port that the shop, with the front part of the 
basement only, has been re-let from Christmas 
last, on lease for twenty-one years to Messrs. 
Hutchins & Romer, at a rental of 175/. per 
annum. 

“ The arbitration-room mentioned in the last 
report (with the two consultation-rooms), has 
been completed, but the directors regret that, at 
present, it has hardly been used at all for the 
purposes intended. It is to be hoped that there 
will be an improvement in this respect, as other- 
wise they will be obliged, in the interest of the 
shareholders, to let it for some business purpose, 
which they desired to avoid when the alctera- 
tions were made. 

“The directors are glad to say that in the 
re-arrangement of the lettings which bas taken 
place to meet the wishes of the leasehold tenants, 
no loss of rent has been incurred, bat that the 
present rental is in excess of what has been 
hitherto obtained, without taking into account 
anything to be received for the arbitration-room, 
which will certainly yield a very handsome 
interest on what has been expended in the im- 
provements. , , 

“ The renewal lease of the company's premises 
has been duly executed by the City of London.” 

The report was adopted. The following 
directors retired by rotation, viz. : — Messrs. 
James Edmeston and Sancton Wood, but they 
were re-elected; and Messrs. Geo. J. J. Mair and 
Wyatt Papworth were re-elected suditors. 

On the recommendation of the directors, a 
dividend of 12s. per share, free of income-tax, 


was declared. 








Mr. and Mrs. German Reed's Entertain- 
ment will close after Saturday, December 18th, 
and re-open on Boxing-day at three and eight. 
“The Turquoise Ring” will be temporarily 
withdrawn, and an entirely new holiday pro- 
gramme will be given on Boxing-day at three. 





Fall particulars will be duly announced. ‘4 
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COLOGNE CATHEDRAL : 
THE INTERIOR AND ITS FURNITURE. 


As a further instalment of the illustrations, 
which we promised our readers, of Cologne 
Cathedral, we publish this week a Jarge interior 
view drawn by a German artist, which will con- 
vey the general impression of the interior of this 
vast and noble church. The great height and 

d arrangement of the aisles of the nave are 
well shown from the point of view selected. The 
whole of the building is seen at a glance, except 
the two western bays, between the great towers. 
The variations in design between the earlier 
choir and the more florid nave are also distin- 
guishable. These chiefly consist of the enrich- 
ments over the pier arches, composed of crockets 
and finials, and the foliated cornice below the 
triforium. The vaultings of the nave and its 
aisles differ also from those of the choir, as in 
the former the soffits between the vaulting-ribs 
are more convex, conveying rather the impres- 
sion of a return to domical vaulting. 

Although the nave of Cologne Cathedral pos- 
sesses double aisles, yet there can be no doubt 
that the outer aisles were intended to be eub- 
divided into chapels by light screens. This is 
obvious from the large aumbries (one of which 
occurs in each bay), intended to hold the 
vessels appertaining to the altara of the 
various chapels. Whether it is in contemplation 
to carry out the original design in this respect 
we are uninformed, and probably the matter is 
not yet settled; the nave seems to require fur- 
niture of some kind or other, as at present it 
looks rather bare. 

It may not be out of place here to say a few 
words, from our own notes made on the spot 
upon the furniture and fittings at present exist. 
ing in the cathedral, which have not received 80 
much notice as they really deserve, and are 
frequently overlooked by those who visit the 
church, 

To commence with the high altar. This is 
partly ancient fourteenth-century work and 
partly Renaissance work of the seventeenth 
century. To the former period belongs the 
magnificent carved-marble frontal of the altar 

adorned with thirteen foliated and canopied 
niches, twelve of which are occupied with 
statues of the Apostles, and the centre by a. 
representation of the Coronation of the Virgin. 
It has been suggested that this was originally | 
a “retavie” or reredos, bat we see no reason | 
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OF COLOGNE CATHEDRAL. 





for supposing that it ever occupied any other; The second chapel has an interesting fifteenth 
position than that which it does at present, | or sixteenth-century tryptych of wood, painted ; 
especially as altar-frontals adorned with niches | over its altar, and in the centre of the chapel, is 
and statuary are to be seen elsewhere in Ger- |the very remarkable monument to Archbishop 


many and France; instances occur at Marburg, 
Erfarth, and at Folgoat. The Renaissance 
tabernacle and wings to the altar are fine in 


Philip von Heinsberg (d. 1191). The present 
monument, however, dates from the fourteenth 


century; it is surrounded with little embattled 


their way, but out of keeping, and the same | towers, emblematical of the fact that he erected 


may be said of the metal screens, two side- 
altars in the choir, and cantor’s desks. How- 
ever, these ought not to be removed, as they 
help to hand down the history of the building 
to our time, and have a certain amount of 
merit, and we cannot help saying that, although 
in a poor style of art, they are vastly superior 
to the modern “ would-be Gothic” of the altar 


under the crossing, which is a positive dis-| 
figurement to the church, and it is a pity that, | 


if an altar in this situation is required, it is 
not made movable. 

The choir-stalls are remarkably fine, and look 
singolarly early in character. They probably, 
however, do not date before the middle of the 
fourteenth century. They have no canopies, and 
the inner sides of the stone screens are con- 
cealed by tapestries designed by Dr. Bock, 
behind which are the remains of ancient fres- 
coes. The outer sides of these screens are 
adorned with rich tracery patterns, bearing con. 
siderable remains of ancient coloured decoration. 

The north outer choir aisle contains an altar 
of the Renaissance period, over which is a 
Byzantine crucifix, which probably belonged to 
the former cathedral, and a wall-painting of the 
Crucifixion (fourteenth century). Between the 
columns dividing this from the inner aisle is a 
very fine fourteenth-century monument, bearing 
the recumbent figure of a bishop. Above this is 
a beautifully-painted beam, bearing a series of 
sockets for votive candles, and some elegant 
iron scroll.work (fourteenth century). 

The first apsidal chapel, marked No. 1 on our 
plan, contains a good double aumbry, a Late 
Renaissance font of marble, and a fine Early 
Renaissance monument to Prince-Archbishop 
Schwastzenberg, A.D. 1561. The altar of this 
chapel has a very pretty silk antependium. 

The screen which separates this and all the 
other apsidal chapels from the aisle is fifteenth. 
century work. The lower portion is composed 
of pierced stone tracery, and the upper part of 
& very simple iron grille with a foliated brattish- 
ing; the grite is painted vermilion and the 
brattishing gilt. 


in Cologne. 
|picture bears the following letters upon 1 
| wings :—“ M.N.O.X."® Whether this was the 
| name of the painter, “ M. Nox,” or whether they 


the town walls. One of the old plans for the 
cathedral facade is to be seen in this chapel. 
The third chapel contains a magnificent triptych 
altar-piece of the fifteenth century, richly 
painted and gilt, and the ancient plan of the 
western towers found at Darmstadt. Also the 





'fine altar-tomb cf Bishop Conrad von Hoch- 
| stetten, the founder of the present cathedral. 


The fourth chapel (see plan) was former'y 
occupied by the shrine of the three kings. 
The fifth chapel contains the magnificent 


« Dombild,” a superb triptych pictare, repre: 


senting the patron saints of the chief churches 
The painter is unknown, but the 


were his initials, is uncertain. The date of this 
splendid work is supposed to be about 1426. 
There is a carious altar-tomb or shrine, with 
wooden top or lid in the centre of the chapel. 
The sixth chapel contains an ancient cary 
triptych altar-piece, with a representation 0 
St. George and the Dragon, and a fine alter 
tomb of white marble of the fifteenth century: 3 
The seventh chapel contains @ carved ond 
painted altar-piece of the sixteenth centary, ® 
fine double piscina, and an altar-tomb with’ 
slab inlaid with mosaic (fourteenth peor lh 
The south choir aisle contains two magnifion : 
altar-tombs, one defended by a hearse or gril ; 
and a modern Gothic altar with a fresco °Y 
Overbeck. ts 
In the east aisle of the south transept tog 
very splendid altar of St. Agololpbus, . < ily 
carved and panelled triptych, about 30 ft. _ 
adorned with pictures, statues, and very 
licated canopy work. 
. The snariehy eonhaliih an ancient one on 
and a “ Sacramentshaus,” or tabernacle, of § 
adorned with rich canopy work. 
he a pile 
* Whether ‘s careful examination would result in the 
. the whole forming 9° inseriptio! 
discovery of othe tierpaaly thinks ihe lars form (? 








name of the painter. 
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To commence with the high altar. This is ' 


partly ancient fourteenth-century work and 
partly Renaissance work of the seventeenth 
century. To the former period belongs the 
magnificent carved-marble frontal of the altar, 
adorned with thirteen foliated and canopied 
niches, twelve of which are occupied with 
statues of the Apostles, and the centre by a 
representation of the Coronation of the Virgin. 


It has been suggested that this was originally | 
| brattishing gilt. 


a “retable” or reredos, but we see no reason 


Renaissance font of marble, and a fine Early 
Renaissance monument to Prince-Archbishop 
Schwastzenberg, A.D. 1561. The altar of this 
chapel has a very pretty silk antependium. 

The screen which separates this and all the 
other apsidal chapels from the aisle is fifteenth- 
century work. The lower portion is composed 
of pierced stone tracery, and the upper part of 
& very simple iron grille with a foliated brattish- 
ing; the grite is painted vermilion and the 





ule 
chly- 
carved and panelled triptyob, about SU ft. ro 
adorned with pictures, statues, and very 
licated canopy work. ; 
. ‘The sncriaty eontalan an ancient nme ~ 
and a “ Sacramentshaus,” or tabernacle, of 8" 


adorned with rich canopy work. 





in the 
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discovery of other letters, the whole form the 
is a question, De Lassaulx thinks the levers 
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Elevation wm Bedford Street. 


A WAREHOUSE IN SUNDERLAND.——Messes. Trutmany, ARrcalrects. 





WAREHOUSE, SUNDERLAND. 


_ Tals warehouse is situated in Bedford-street, | 
is four stories in height, and extends from that 
street to Back Bridge-street ; it measures about | 
21 ft. 6 in. in width and 93 ft. long. The’ 
arrangement has been carefully considered to | 
meet the requirements of Mr. W. B. Harrison 
the proprietor, an oil merchant. The front is 
of polished ashlar stonework. All the walls are 
built of brick. The floors are constructed of 
wrought-iron girders, between which are laid 
concrete arches. The basement floor is 6 ft. 
below the street-level, and forms very extensive 
collarage. The lavatories for the men are on 
’ Soor. On the ground-floor is a roadway, 
ae from street to street, paved with wooden 
rose *. A loading and discharging platform is 
= at the height of a rolley above the road- 
ss The space between the platform and 
wy being left open provides the cellars 
the very efficient means of ventilation, On 
ear tage there is a row of large oil-tanks, 
os, ‘ong. with a heating apparatus (by Mesars. 
te nzie & Moneur, of Edinburgh) fixed under- 
ee) ‘0 prevent the oil freezing in winter. An 
re he fixed at one end of the building, where 
ee res weigh-machines, &c. Above the road- 
a, ; = 18 a gallery suspended from the first 
Ate us saving the space used by the roadway. 
poe nero are closed by patent self-coiling 
es z utters. The windows are made of 
on oe Strongly put together, with the 
ba nao to open and shut for ventilation, 
wink with rough plate-glass. The top 
don Pree ns, to being lighted by the win- 
<n an and front, has continuous skylights 
ans ides of the roof, running the fall length 
heme uilding. At each end of the building 
ee - hatchways for lifting goods from one 

© another. - The lifting - apparatus is 














worked by a silent “Otto” gas-engine, which 
is fixed on the top floor. 

The contractor for the whole of the works 
was Mr. Mark Howarth, of Sunderland. The 
building was designed by, and carried out under 
the superintendence of, Messrs. J. & T. Tillman, 


| architects, of Bridge-street, in that town. 








BARRY’S PICTURES AT THE SOCIETY 
OF ARTS. 


Arrer Mr. Comyns Carr’s lecture, “On the 
Influence of Barry upon English Art,” a quota- 
tion from which was given in our last number, 

The Chairman (Sir Henry Cole), said he 
should be glad to say a word or two, to illus- 
trate a few of the most important points which 


Mr. Carr had brought forward, before a vote of | 


thanks to him was proposed. The comparative 
failure of Barry bad been ascribed to the temper 
of the times in which he lived. Now, it had been 
his (the chairman’s) lot to see most of the 
European galleries, and the impression made 
upon him by Barry’s pictures was that they 
were, at any rate, as good as any class of pic- 


tures of the same time to be found in any of | 


the great European galleries. He could not call 
to mind in the Louvre or the Luxembourg, 
where the French painters of the period were 
represented, any paintings which could be con- 
sidered as good or better. He recollected some 
stiff-looking pictures by David; and, without 
saying that Barry’s were perfect, he certainly 
thought they were equal to anything to be found 
in the French school. There were none in the 
German school of that time so good; the Italian 
echool was as weak as water, and the Flemish 
was open to the same kind of criticism. It 
used to be very much the fashion to decry the 
English school, and within his own recollection 


|the French doubted whether there was any 
| English school at all until 1855, when we, for 
| the first time, sent pictures to France ; and then 
| they awakened in a sort of wonder to the fact 
| that we could show pictures like Landseer’s, 
| Mulready’s, Leslie’s, and others. They even 
| went so far as to say that if Mulready’s paint- 
ings were put up to auction in Paris, they 
would fetch as high a price as any by French 
artists. But looking at what the times were in 
| which Barry lived, what could be expected? 
| At that time we were plunging into the Ameri- 
can War; how could painting be encouraged 
| when the people were taken up with thoughts 
\of how they could fight with their relatives 
across the Atlantic? A little later, and we had 
the French Revolution, and the political men of 
| those days thought it wise to spend four or five 
millions in trying to put it down. How could 
| you have paintings in suchatime? Then came 
a series of Irish rebellions ; and then Napoleon, 
with his perpetual wars, and our enormous ex- 
penditure to put himdowr. We had a clause 
in the treaty of Vienna that no Napoleon should 
ever sit on the throne of France, and yet he 
had seen the Queen of England and her Consort 
in Paris embracing one of the same family, as 
| was the fashion amongst monarchs. He thought, 
| therefore, the art of the times was very much 
| influenced by other things besides art. In the 
first place, the artist must live; and if he be- 
lieved in another world, he must paint according 
to his ideas of that world. Atthe present time 
domestic life in England was the dearest thing 
we had, and almost all our pictures were, more 
or lesa, illustrations of that domestic life. He 
maintained that our art was quite as good as 
French, German, or Belgian art, and a great 
deal better than the Italian. Mr. Carr had 
referred to the difficulties Barry met with in 
regard to painting St. Paul’s; but that was not 
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an experience peculiar to him. After the Prince 
of Wales recovered from his illness, and went 
to St. Paul’s to return thanks, the members of 
the Society subscribed 3001. or 400/. to put up & 
memorial window. They got permission of the 
Dean and Chapter, obtained a design, and thought 
Then there 
came a curious set of arrangements for deco- 


the window was going to be put up. 


rating the cathedral, and stopped its adoption 


The design of their window represented a 
miracle above, as the principal subject, and 
portraits of the Prince and Queen below; but 
the artist who was entrusted with the grander 
scheme said that did not suit him at all; he 
wanted a bigger miracle than their artis: had 
chosen, and from that day to this they had 
There was a 
force in the Church which could not be over- 
come, and Barry met with the same kind of | remain when the name of Shee would only be 
There was one feature in Barry’s|remembered by Byron’s reference to it. The 
paintings which struck him as throwing light on | real test of Barry’s position was that which the 
painters’ work in general, and particularly Mul. | 
ready’s, and that was the great, earnest sincerity | by the men of his day, and even by those before 
; est. Almost the last | his day, and he would as willingly compare him 
words he heard Mulready utter were these, “If with Sir James Thornhill as with any one. At 
you want to be a painter, you must not spare any rate, with careful consideration, no one 
it is as hard work as anything | could fail to arrive at the same conclusion as the 
Miss Amelia B. 
in her admirable novel, “Lord |occupied a traly great position. What did 
Brackenbury,” expressed the same idea in these | Barry realise? He succeeded no more than 
words :—“ Art tolerates no divided duty. Aman| Haydon, and than many ambitions men, in 
must give his whole soul to it,—his whole time,| accomplishing all the purposes of his ambi- 
his whole powers of observation, of memory, of | tion; but he did much. 
comparison, of study. Even so the thing he does | for a school of historical art in our own day. 


never been able to move a step. 


difficulty. 


with which he did his best. 


elbow-grease ; 
people have to work for.” 
Edwards, 


must always fall short of the thing he had hoped 
to do. The greatest painters who ever lived 
spent their lives, we may be certain, in the vain 
pursuit of an unattainable ideal. But, at all 
events, they did so spend their lives. They 
worked at least as hard as if they had been 
masons, plumbers, or joiners.” He thought 
those were words which Mr. Carr himself might 
have used. 


Mr. Hyde Clark said they must all desire to more natural, and in the respective countries 


thank Mr. Carr for the eloquent address he had 
delivered, and not less to thank the chairman 
for his remarks. Perhaps, at one portion of the 
paper, they might have had the idea that 
Mr. Carr was underrating Barry in relation to 
his circumstances and his age, but in the end 
they must have arrived at the conclusion that he 
appreciated the artist and his efforts as much as 
any one. The question put was, Did Barry 
labour in vain; and did the Society labour in 
vain in associating itself with Barry in these 
efforts? It seemed to him that Mr. Carr had, 
to a great extent, answered that question, and 
that the chairman had fally justified the action 
taken by the Society 100 years ago. It wase 
long time to look back to, but Mr. Carr had found 
means to connect their interest even with that 
remote period. The interesting passage in which 
he gave the introduction of Martin Archer Shee 
to the author of the works around that room 
brought them into connexion with the men of 
the present day, and the reference to Sir 
Martin Shee seemed, to a certain extent, to 
answer the earlier question of the lecturer. He 
said there was a strange contrast between the 
two men, and, at that moment, he seemed to 
indicate a doubt whether Barry had succeeded 
or failed, and to suggest that he had failed, while 
Shee had succeeded. Those who had been in 
Shee’s painting-room in the later years of his 
life, when he was painting portraits at the age 
of eighty, could scarcely consider his carcer a 
success. 
saying to him once, “ You are often now brought 
into contact with Mr. Haydon, and he, as a 
matter of course, abuses the Academy. 
recollect when I myself was in difficulties with 


the Academy. I believe Mr. Haydon’s grievance | 


against the Academy is that, on one occasion, 
when he had sent two pictures to the exhibition, 
he happened to accompany them, and he heard 
an Academician call over the staircase to the 
porter, ‘Whose paintings are these?’ ‘Mr. 
Haydon’s, sir, was the reply. ‘Mr. Haydon’s 
pictures to the coal-hole!’” Shee added that 
be had had a similar adventure. When he wasa 
very young man, and painted some of those 
great works of genius which young men are 
most capable of producing, it so happened that 
two works he sent to the Academy were rejected, 
in @ year when there were @ great many rejected 
works. The idea occurred to some one of ex. 
hibiting a!l these rejected works, as a challenge 
to the jadyment of the Academy. Those who 
got up the exhibition sent for his pictares, and 
they were to appear; but then it struck him 
that, after all, though he bad been scandalously 


He (Mr. Clarke) remembered Shee | 


I } 


| treated, it was, perhaps, not wise of him, asa 
young man, to put himself in competition with 
his seniors, and therefore he sent for his pic- 
tures, and got them back, not without difficulty, 
for they were in the catalogue. “Now,” he 
said, ‘“‘see where Mr. Haydon is and where I 
am. 1 have no doubt if Mr. Haydon had dis- 
played a little more tolerance he would have 
been president of the Academy instead of 
myself.” These words had a bearing on the 
earlier part of Mr. Carr’s paper. Which was 
the man who succeeded, Barry or Shee? Shee 
enjoyed all the advantages of life. That charm 
of manner, which remained with him to the last, 
secured for him every social enjoyment and 
advancement in his art to the presidency of the 
Academy ; but he (Mr. Clarke) believed, never- 
theless, that the reputation of Barry would 





| chairman had applied to it. He must be judged 


chairman, that in relation to his own day Barry 


He prepared the way 


| He was trammelled by the classical and acade- 
| mical ideas of the day, and those same notions 
| pervaded the French school down to the last 
| works of David. It was only broken by the 
| force of events. Although Napoleon was repre- 
| sented as a Roman emperor, it was necessary to 
/present him in his grey eoat. It was in reality 
| Napolecn and Wellington who, to a great degree, 
|overcame the tradition of art, and rendered it 


}more national. If Barry was not able to do 
more, they knew by the records of the Society 
‘that he was desirous of securing the natural ; 
for there were payments made for models, and 
|every figure was, according to his ideas, pre- 
/sented according to nature. Even if he some- 
| what failed in his high aims, they must acknow- 
|ledge his sincere desire to introduce a better 
element into art. One feature in Barry's work 
was particularly deserving of notice, that was, 
the introduction of portraits of illustrious men. 
| If there was much absolutely classical, on the 
other hand how much was there national! He 
would conclude by moving a cordial vote of 
thanks to Mr. Carr for his valuable and interest- 
ing paper. 

Mr. Laing was rejoiced to find that both the 
chairman and Mr. Hyde Clarke had spoken in 
praise of Barry. For the last fifty years he had 
been in the habit of coming to that room, and 
those pictures had been lessons to him through- 
out his life. He was glad also to think there | 
was a movement in the right direction in the | 
Society, and that the cause of art had been 
brought forward; for he feared that, for some 
cousiderable time, they had been paying very 
little attention to one of the principal objects 
| with which the Society was founded,—the en- 
| couragement of fine art. He had much pleasure 
|in seconding the vote of thanks, and bearing 
| his humble testimony to the great painter whose 
works adorned the walls of the room. 

The Secretary (Mr. H. T. Wood) said it might 
interest the members to see an old volume 
which the Society possessed, and which he had 
on the table, containing the MS. of a great deal 
of Barry’s correspondence on the subject of 
It began with the actual letter 
sent by Barry to the chairman of the committee, 
| stating who the artist was who was willing to 
undertake the duty of decorating the room, 
when the ten artiste who had been invited had 
declined. There were many other letters, but, 
perhaps, the most interesting paper in the 
volume was an account written by Barry him- 
self of the circumstances which induced him to 
come forward, and of his object in painting 
these pictures. When the pictures were cleaned 
recently, he (Mr. Wood) had made it his basi- 
ness to look through all the old papers, and see 
if he could collect any facta not already recorded 
about the pictures. The minutes and other 
documents, however, had been so frequently 
gone over before with the same object, that he 
did not know that he was very successful in 
finding much that was new, bat what little he 





these pictures. 





was given to all the members wh 
it. His only object in alluding rt a havg 
that, coming with no previous knowled a 
study of Barry’s history, he could ae, 
arriving at the same conclusion to which ely 
Carr, with his ample knowledge, had hen 
’ n led, 
as to the extreme sadness of Barry’s story, | 
that room, where they were surrounded by hg 
great masterpieces, where he spent 80 may 
hours of hard work, the room to which 1. 
brought his dead body that they might oy 
some of that tribute of respect which bb 
almost grudged the artist while living, it seeme 
a pity that they could not awaken more enthy. 
siasm for the artist who was fall of such noble 
aspirations. One could only look back aaj 
regret that the falfilment was not equal to thos 
aspirations. Still, the Society of Arts might 
take some credit to itself for having faithfully 
discharged the trust left to it by Barry, and fy 
having done what it could for his memory. Eye, 
if he had painted the pictures in 8t. Pants, 
which he was so anxious to do, it was doubthj 
if his fame would have been higher than it wy 
to-day. The Society had always cherished jj 
pictures, and taken such care as it coald ¢ 
them, and now the present Council had unde. 
taken the restoration, the result of which wy 
before them. He would like to add that their 
chairman of the evening, Sir Henry Cole, bai 
been a member of the committee appointed t 
superintend the cleaning, and it was in no smal 
degree to his careful personal attention that » 
successful a result had been attained. 

The Chairman, in putting the resolution, saij 
he had no doubt that, owing to this lectur, 
Barry would be better known than he had ever 
been before, and that they should not again hear, 
for many years, the speech made, when some om 
said he was going to the Adelphi to see Barry,— 
* Barry built the Houses of Parliament, and mi 
the Adelphi.” That Society gave prizes soi 
medals for the encouragement of art before 
the foundation of the Royal Academy, and he 
could not help thinking that even if the Roya! 
Academy had a series of pictures as good of 
their kind, or if they could, within a reasonable 
time, produce a monument of the art of the 
present day to equal what Barry aid in his 
day, they would have reason to be thankfal. 
The motion having been carried unanimously, 
Mr. Comyns Carr, in response, said he would 
not detain the meeting, except to say that he did 
not wish it to be thought that he differed at all 
in his appreciation of Barry, or of the efforts be 
made, from the speakers who followed him. He 
cordially agreed with nearly everything that had 
been said by those who had, perhaps, spoken 
more effectively in praise of Barry than he had 
done. He cordially agreed with the Chairman 
that his achievements were very great in rels- 
tion to the art of his time. He had no tendency 
to underrate the value of our English schoo; 
he had tried to point out that at the time 
when Barry was working there were msgtl- 
ficent achievements produced in that school, and 
if it was not Barry who produced them, it was 
because an indomitable current of ideas set 10 
another direction, and because Barry, wit 
heroic effort, was fighting against the stream. 








LANDSCAPE ART IN THE FRENCH 
GALLERY. 


Sin,—Although you have already noticed the 
present collection of pictures in Mr. Wallis : 
twenty-seventh annual Exhibition by British an 
Foreign Artists, I hope you will let me add a few 
words on a special point. The gallery — 
200 pictures, much the larger number being 
foreign artists. The strength of English art ; 
supposed to be in landscape, with Tarner high 
up at the head of the list. A few, — 
may be named worthy to take ravk below, : 
Calcot, Constable, Copley Fielding, gl 
De Wint, D. Cox, old Linnell, and Mo oe 
These are a few of the select from fee wd 
large school of landscape artists, 00°, 
means all, especially if we ventured to oxpe 
living artists from the Royal Academy “ 
water-colour schools, but it is not ™yY od 
to write a catalogue of landscape aggre 
The Dutch excelled in landscape —— : 
English school had birth; and, for “" f ip 
tone and atmospheric effects, the saa Sieg 
Datch school have as yet no rivals. *% od 
can only be carried to a liesited, pong 
of perfection, however subtly treate?, aah 
are effects in Nature which no art cap 





| did find, be put in the form of a pamphlet, which 


~~ 
Tarner learned this luug before he 
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lou 
ig wild, despairing attempts in co mur, 
oe ldering and confounding to the unini- 
tated and so beloved by a few select atucents 
aod the best engravers. There are several 
jsndscapes in this winter's French Gallery 
rthy of careful study, quite as mach for what 
~ for what they promise; these are 


how a8 : , 
a "young German (or Bavarian) artist, K. 
] In the Gallery there are pictures by 


—_ 9, 42, 59, and 75. The first, No. 9, 


ig o bright daylight landscape, the middle- 
distance a glittering yellow and green; with 
water in the foreground and distance sparkling 
ander the modified light of a bright but vapoury 
atmosphere. A coppice of pollarde, bare of 
eaves, shows & late autumnal day. No. 42,“ A 
Rift in the Clouds” ; No. 59, “A Flitting Gleam 
before the Storm”; and No. 75, “ In the Gloam. 
ing,” may be grouped for study and comment. 
In No. 42, we have a night aspect, under the 
magic effects of a vapoury atmosphere and fall 
moon. The general tone of clouds and landscape 
ig dark grey ; patches of nimbus clouds float along, 
through # rift in which the fal! moon shines out 


NEW BRIDGE AT HILGAY FEN, OVER 
THE OUSE. 


by Mesers. T. Shaw & Co., 141, Cannon-street, 
London, was opened a few days ago. The erec- 
tion was commenced not three months since, and 
the contract expired on the 20th of November. 
The bridge will be the means of shortening 
the communication of Hilgay with the world 
outside by something like three miles. The 
bridge, which is of massive structure, is what 
is termed a lattice-girder bridge, of three spans, 
and is supported by cast-iron cylinders, 3 ft. in 
diameter, sunk below the bed of the river to the 
depth of 10 ft.6in. The foundation is of the 
hardest blue gault, better than which can no- 
where be obtained. A lattice-girder of 90 ft. 
forms the centre span, and two girders, one 
30 ft. and the other 40 ft., form the side spans. 
The 40 ft. span on one side is because of the 
peculiar bend of the river at this point, and 
it was also designed to give barges passing 
down the river the full benefit of the extra depth 





for s moment, silvering the margins of the drift- 
ingclouds. There are a boat and figures in the | 
foreground, giving life to the scene, with groups | 
of leafless trees in the middle distance. It is 
not a violent storm, but a weird wild night, | 
alternately fair and showery, with most of the | 
latter. On the right a house is seen amidst the 
shrubs, and water gleams both in the foreground 
and in the distance. Atmosphere and land- 
ape throb under the sudden gleam through | 
the “rift in the clouds.” No. 59 is the most | 
important work in dimensions and area of 
canvas, and is a charming broad daylight effect | 
upon a wide stretch of flat watery shore. David 
Cox, in his “Over Sands” sketches, depicted 
such & landscape, and it would have gladdened 
the old man’s heart to have seen these works of 
the young Bavarian artist. The coming storm 
is indicated by a dark bank of clouds on the 
distant horizon, which will soon ride hissing 
up with the wind, drenching the watery land- 
scape. The whole atmosphere is full of lofty 
broken cumulus, through one small break of 
which the sun sends his rays, making the 
distance (water and grass) sparkle for the 
moment. Cattle cross the shoal water of the 


land on the left, over which a few sea-gulls 
flit; an old flat-bottomed boat is stranded in the 
foreground. The whole picture is fall of atmo- 
sphere. No. 75,“ In the Gloaming,” is a flat 
grey landscape, with a line of pollards on the 
left, shoal water in the middle, with cows cross- 
ing, and tops of windmills in the distance on the 
right. The sky is overcast with grey broken 
cumulus, whilst on the horizon the setting sun 
tinges clouds, land, and water, with thin streaks 
sod flecks of gold, the rifts in the clouds show. 
bg tinges of sky orange and green. Here again, 
in this picture, the young artist has justified his 
title by the effects represented. Daylight is 
fast fading : it is “the gloaming,””—the pro- 
longed twilight of = Northern day. As an 
Trish labourer once remarked, “ Night is 
creeping about the ditches.” In these charm- 
ng pictures there is no mistaking the aim 
and purpose of the artist. The landscape 
mpects are wintery ; the atmospheres are full 
of vapour ; the clouds have parted with some 
of their stores of water, but have been by no 
aon emptied ; showery weather may be pre- 
‘cted; topcoats and umbrellas will be neces- 
wy: It has been said that a good picture is a 
ee 'n a wall.” The possessors of these 
a works will most certainly, in this 
The have an added window in their walls. 
— § are due to Mr. Wallis for affording us 
er & pleasant study and inteliectual treat, 
, a shall look anxiously for further works 
y the young and gifted artist. R. R. 


— 


as ree — The goods depdt recently erected by 
pe ‘a British Railway Company at Forfar 
sone destroyed by fire on the 25th alt. 
p= ‘Dg Was & wooden one with slated roof. 

the of gee damage is about 3,0001.——On 
cheek” t of the 23rd ult. St. Mary's parish 
he Ne yay was discovered to be on fire. 
teats and was completely destroyed, and the 
that the 4 walls were damaged. It is supposed 
the fine . originated by a joist projecting into 
akin : the heating apparatus, which was 
covarred ig 8 before. destructive fire has 
and ti Mutley, Plymouth, the workshops 


being Pi of Mr. Philip Randle, builder, 














| centre and side girders were filled with Portland 


|9in., and the large diameter of the capstan- 


of 1851, for 999 years, at an annual ground-rent 
of 1s. 


accordance with suggestions thrown out in 
earlier reporte, the Institute has voted a certain 
amount of its funds towards the support of 
existing institutions, which are affording tech- 
nical instruction to those who are engaged, or 
are about to engage, in industrial pursuits. The 
institutions to which the Council have made 
grants are the following :—University College 
and King’s College, London, the School of Art 
Wood Carving, 
Devon and Cornwall, 
d Scieuce Schools, the 
Birkbeck Institute, the Union of Lancashire 
and Cheshire Institutes, and the Horological 
Institute. The Council have taken steps to 
render available for the purposes of the Insti- 
tute the conditional gran 
Drapers’ caret; 
ion of echvica 1 
which shall afford accommodation for the schools 
of technical chemist 
lied mechanics. 
the Board of Governors shall set apart a sam 
of 5,000/. out of the funds att 
the Institute yn 
dto rent for a 
Council of the Middle Class Schools Corporation 
a plot of 
aboat 70 ft. in depth, at an anna 


of channel on one side. The distance between 
the abutments, which are of white brick, is 
160 ft. The cast-iron cylinders supporting the 


cement concrete, and were secared to the 
bed of the river by means of a acrew at the 


| bottom, worked by a cast-iron capstan-head. In| 
| the capstan-head were inserted eight spare of | 
}tough elm. Two ropes were wound round the 
|extremity of these spars, thus forming a wheel 


of eight spokes, and 20 ft. in diameter. When 
we take into consideration the pitch of the 
screw, which at the bottom of the cylinder was 


head, which was hauled by 2 ft. 6 in. hawsers, 
attached to double-purchase crabs, we may 
imagine the amount of weight which was re- 
quired to vertically depress these cylinders. It 
should be mentioned, in justice to that gentle- 
map, that the works have been under the super- 
intendence of Mr. J. Bloomfield, on behalf of 
Messrs. Shaw. 





CITY AND GUILDS OF LONDON 
INSTITUTE. 


A GENERAL report as to the affairs and 
position of this Institute has been issued by the 
Council. It appears that by the kindness of 
Gresham Committee, a room in Gresham College 
has been placed at the disposal of the Institute, 
together with the use of the library for meetings, 
and for the transaction of other business not 
interfering with the convenience of the Gresham 
professors. The Institute has been duly regis- 
tered under the Companies Acts, 1862 to 1880. 
The Council are pleased to be able to report 
that the question which was so long left un- 
settled with regard to the future site of the 
central institution has been defini'ely decided 
by the grant to the Institute of a plot of land 
at South Kensington, about 300 ft. long by about 
110 ft. deep, after allowing for a 40-ft. road way 
in the rear, from her Majesty’s Commissioners 


The Council have entrusted the prepara- 
tion of the plans and the construction of the 
building to Mr. A. Waterhouse, A.R.A. In 


the Mining Association of 
the Nottingbam Trade 
Artisans’ Institute, the 


t of 10,0001. from the 
to be devoted to the erec- 
College in Tabernacle-row, 


ry, technical physics, and of 
The Council propose that 


he command of 


this purpose. They have 
term of 99 years from the 


round of about 120 ft. in length by 


A New bridge erected here for & company 





the rooms at present occupied in the Cowper- 
street School being ators by the Institute for 
@ period of at least five years at a further rental 
of 2001. a year. The building of this college, 
in accordance with plans which have been 
already approved by the executive committee, 
has been entrusted to Mr. Clifton, and it is 
expected that the necessary arrangements for 
the laying of the foundation-stone will be com- 
pleted within the next few weeks. Since March 
last improved technical instruction has been 
given in the temporary class-rooms of the Insti- 
tute in the Cowper-street Schools. During the 
present year instruction in certain branches of 
industrial art has been given in two houses in 
Kennington Park-road, which have been fitted up 
with the rejuisite appliances for teaching. 








SALE OF FREEHOLD PROPERTY IN 
CATHERINE STREET. 


Last week a freehold property in Catherine- 
street, Strand, nearly opposite to Drury-lane 
Theatre, was offered for sale at the Auction 
Mart by Messrs. Winstanley & Horwood. It 
consisted of the business premises and dwelling 
house formerly known as No. 9, Brydges-street, 
containing four floors and a basement, and at 
present let to weekly tenants at rents amounting 
to 81l. 18s. per annum, the landlord paying 
all rates, taxes, and insurance, The property 
| was sold for 9201. 





EXTENSIVE SALE OF WEST END 
PROPERTY. 


One of the largest sales of property which 
has for some time past taken place at the Auction 
Mart, was held on Thursday, the 25th ult., when 
Meesrs. Collier & Bowdich submitted to com- 
petition several valuable freehold investments 
in Manchester-square, comprising twenty-six 
houses, shops, and other premises, bounded on 
the east and west sides by the Portman ard 
Portland estates. The property is situated in 
Sonth-street, George-street, and Manchester- 
mews South respectively, and was offered in 
twenty-six separate lots. It was described as a 
freehold site, such as could rarely be obtained in 
the district, having an area of about 26,000 super- 
ficial feet. The present ground-rents and rentals 
were stated to amount to 266/. 48. a year only, 
but that as the leases expire in 1886 the pur- 
chasers would, in five years and three-quarters, 
become entitled to possession, or to the rack 
rentals, estimated to amount, for the entirety 
of the froperty, to 3,000/. per annum. It 
was added that by reason of the costly 
houses recently erected, and the important 
improvements in progress in the immediate 
neighbourhood, there was every probability of 
the property greatly increasing in value. There 
was a very large attendance during the whole 
time of the sale, which lasted between two and 
three hours, with an eager and spirited com- 
petition for the several lots, all of which were 
readily sold for an aggregate sum amounting to 
upwards of 43,0001. Thirteen of the houses and 
shops are in South-street, and realised prices 
varying from 1,3751. to 1,9901. each, or an 
aggregate sum of 20,6901. ; the twelve houses 
in George -street were sold at prices ranging 
from 1,2401. to 1,9001. each, with the ex- 
ception of three of the lots, which realised 
still higher prices, Nos. 20 and 22, the 
estimated annual value of which was set 
down at 1307. and 1801, being sold for 
2,0202. and 2,7701. respectively, whilst No. 14, 
which, in addition to @ very large house, also 
contains extensive builders’ premises in the 
rear, fetched 4,0001., the total sum realised for 
the George-street property being 21,495! The 
remaining lot, comprising stabling and work. 
shops in Manchester-mews South, was sold for 


9001. 








Subdivision of the Electric Light. — At 
Wednesday night’s meeting of the Society of 
Telegraph Engineers, held at 25, Great George- 
street, Westminster, the President (Mr. W. H. 
Preece, Electrician-in-Chief to the Post-office) in 
the chair, a paper on “ A System of Sub-dividing 
the Electric Light” was read by its inventor, 
Mr. J. W. Swan, M.S.T.E., of Newcastle-on-Tyne. 
The lecturer had previously dealt, before the 
Philosophical Society of his native town, with 
the subject of the production, and the best 
means of preserving this light, as mentioned 
by us at the time, and his later paper was & re- 





al rent of 2007. ; 





sumption and amplification of the former one. 
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. five 400 for atreet lighting, and also one of 2,000- 
TONBRIDGE, KENT. cont power, and two of 400 for the Town-hall. 
Ferox Hatt, an old mansion on the outskirts 











The proposed electric lights would supersede the 
of Toubridge, the residence of Mr, T, A. Beech- 


ing, the banker, has jast been restored and 
covsiderably enlarged, Messrs. Wadmore & 
Baker being the architects. The worke, which 
have just been brought to a conclusion, em- 
brace the addition of a new garden-front aud an 
extensive wing, stretching towards the stables 


of the requisite plant for the extent of the 
electric lighting described, including steam 
engines and boilers, dynamo-machines, leading- 
| wires, masts, brackets, lampe, lanterns, and in- 
sulators, at 3,7001., in addition to which the 


lighting power of 105 gas-lamps of 16-candle 
power. Mesars. Siemens Bros. estimated the cost 


engine-honse and site would om 7 —_ 
ed bric i ildin he latter part | making the total first cost 5,0001., and they 
" Preity maton ye —o eet er | estimated the annual maintenance of the street 
pilasters and out brick capitals give a quiet lamps at 6721., and — my for “ye _— 
dignity to the surroundings which much more | hall lights at 53d. per BORE Tor CrAty BOGE 
pretentious work often fails tosecure. The new | whole are lighted. With reapect to the street 
wing corresponds pleasantly with the ancient | lighting, therefore, the sum of 6721. per annum, 
work. Its octagonal bay is surmounted by a plus the first cost of plant, would produce lights 
lead bulb-roof. The chimneys are all carried | equal to 40,000-candle power aa compared with 
well up. Over the entrance to this front is a | 1,650 candle-power for the 105 gas-lamps to be 
carved sun-dial, bearing in suitable characters displaced, and costing 4201. per annum, whilst 
the legend, ‘“‘ You may waste, but cannot stop|the same apparatus would also provide lights 
me.” There are three sets of mullioned square for the entrance-hall, reception-room, and 
bay windows to the garden-front. These, espe- | council chamber in the town-hall. It was 
cially the principal one, are decorated with resolved to take steps to make trial of the 
carving. The materials used in the new work electric light for twelve months. 

are red bricks, similar to the old work, while) settee 
the dressings are of local sandstone. The | STATUES. 
varions quoins are rusticated, virgin cork bark oe 
being the motifforthe rustication. Within, much, Earl Russell.—The subscription statue of the 
care and no little expense have been bestowed late Earl Russell has been placed in the Cen. 
upon the details. The principal rooms down- tra! Hall of the House of Lords. The statue 
stairs have their walls panelled with oak wains- is from the studio of Mr. J. E. Boehm, A.R.A., 
coting, and so have the passages. The floorsare and stands on a marble pedestal. 

of oak also, The various mantelpieces are of Sir Francis Drake. —At a town's mecting 
oak, Sequoia wood,—a Californian material held in Plymouth on the 26th ult., for ascer- 
something like cedar,—being also introduced taining the views of the burgesses on the best 
into the fittings with good effect. There are method of celebrating the tercentenary of Sir 
some plaster ceilings modelled and panelled in| Francie Drake, three resolutions were sub- 
the old style. Upstaira the wood fittings are of | mitted: the first, that the contemplated memo- 
pitch pine. The kitchens are farnished with | rial shonld take the form of a statue, or group 
some capital ranges supplied by Messrs. Benham of statues, within the borough; the second, 
& Sons, of Wigmore-street, London. Theexterior|that there should be a statue in connexion 
stone carving, and all the internal wood carving, lwith a public museum and art-gallery, together 


and offices. The hall itself is one of those old 











has been executed by Mr. Harry Hema, of | 
Exeter. The general contractors were Messrs. 
G. Pannett & Sons, builders, of Tonbridge. 








ELECTRIC LIGHTING. 


London.—On the evening of the 26th ult. a 
number of gentlemen interested in the progress 
of electric lighting visited the workshops of the 
Anglo American Electric Light Company, in 
Vine-street, York-road, Lambeth, where the 
Brush system, in some of its later developments, 
is henceforth to be seen in actual operation. 
Besides the electric lights of the factory,—in 
themselves a sight of great practical interest,— 
there was shown a powerful new light, which is 
about to be sent to the Admiralty. This one 
light has an illuminative power equal to fifty 
thousand candles. This system of lighting is 
one of the three which are to be put on trial | 
simultaneously in the City in the course of next | 
year. It is at present to be seen at Liverpool- | 
street Station, as well as in the company’s | 
works. 

Woolwich.—The War Department officials at 
the Royal Arsenal, Woolwich, are at the same | 
time extending their arrangements for the 
supply of gas to their works and buildings, and 
carrying out a series of experiments with the 
various systems of electric lighting which have 
been introduced to public notice, with a view of 
determining how far, and under what conditions, 
either mode is especially adapted to their require- 
ments. Sixteen Brush lamps, all kept in action 
by one machine, are now in constant opera- 
tion at the Royal Laboratory Department, some 
illuminating a large workshop for carpenters, 
while others are in adjacent rooms of smaller 
cimensions. This plan is stated to have proved 
at once the most satisfactory in its results, also 
the cheapest yet discovered, bat the cost of pro- 
ducing the light is at present far too great to 
allow of ite competing, on anything like equal 
terms, with gas. Consequently the authorities 
have just made extensive additions to their gas- 
works, from which not only the Arsenal itself is 
supplied, but the various barracks and deck- 
yards, the camp, and even the Herbert Hospital 
at Shooter’s-hill, are lighted. 

Hull —A meeting of the Lighting Committee 
of the Hull Corporation was held on the 26th 
ult., “to approve and put into operation the 
Electric Lighting Bill obtained by the Corpora. 
tion in the last Session of Parliament.” The 
borough engineer submitted plans providing for 
six 6-000 candle-light power lights, one 2,000, 








in support of a movement for purchasing Fitz 
| Park as a recreation-ground for thetown. There 
| appears to be a good prospect of the success of 
| the project, a large proportion of the purchase- 


| of ground in its immediate vicinity was bought 


of ground in the vicinity of their parish from 


with a science and srt school; and the third, 
that a large and representative committee 
should be appointed to further consider the 
details of the proposed commemoration, and to 
report to a future meeting. The original mo- 
tion for a group of statues, to take the form 
of a national memorial, was carried by an 
overwhelming majority, and a committee was 
appointed to carry the resolution into effect. 





PARKS AND OPEN SPACES 
FOR THE PEOPLE. 


Keswick.—A largely-attended meeting of the 
inhabitants of Keswick was held the other day 


money (between 3,0001. and 4,0001.) having been 
already promised. 

Kingsland,—A public meeting was held last 
week at Kingsland for the purpose of endeavour. 
ing to preserve Kingeland-green as an open 
space. Mr. John Kelday, who occupied the 
chair, said that every one knew that London was 
already very densely populated, and every scrap 


up at a Jarge value for building purpores. 
Therefore he thought they were perfectly justi- 
fied in trying to prevent the only remaining piece 


being covered with buildings. Dr. Aveling then 
moved :—“‘ That, in the opinion of this meeting, 
the retention or acquisition of open spaces in our 
metropolitan subarbs is most desirable on sani- 
tary grounds.” In his address he advised the 
parishioners to purchase the land ont and out, and 
thus preserve it to their children as a recreation 
ground forever. Mr, Runtz (of the Metropolitan 
Board of Works) supported the motion, and 
advised the parishioners to state their case to 
the Hackney District Board, who, if they ap- 
proved of it, would borrow the money necessary 
from the Metropolitan Board on the usual terms. 
The resolution was adopted, and the meeting 
appointed a committee to carry out the buasi- 
ness connected with the movement. 
London.—The Metropolitan Board of Works 
give notice of their intention to make appli- 
cation to Parliament in the ensuing session for 
leave to bring ina Bill to effect the purchaee 
and thus secure to the public the entire use of 
the Hackney Commons,—- comprising London 
Fields, Hackney Downs, Wells-street-common 








[ Duo. 4,.1880, 

i 
Mill-field, South Mill-field, Stoke Newingtc 
Posts iy Clapton-common, and parcels of rd 
land at or near Dalston-lane and Grove-street | 
which form the subject of the scheme with re. 
spect to Hackney-commons confirmed by the 
Metropolitan Commons Supplemental Act; 1872, 








HARBOURS. 


Bristol Channel.—An_ influential Committes 

has been formed with a view to urge Upon 
Government the construction of & barbonr of 
refoge for the Bristol Channel at Mumbles Hea 
near Abernethy. It is stated that over eight 
million tons of shipping pass up the channel 
annually, or one-sixth of the whole tonnage of 
the United Kingdom. The estimated cost of 
the work is 400,0001., and it is calculated that 
a toll of $d. per ton annually would provide the 
capital required. 
Fraserburgh.—Preparations are now being 
made for the deepening of the north and sont) 
harbours of Fraserburgh, and the widening of 
the quays. Mr. Bostock, the resident engineer, 
left last week for London to confer with the 
consulting engineer, Mr. Abernethy, and submit 
a number of plans and proposals for his advice, 
It is expected that the work will be commenced 
early in December. The cost of the conten- 
plated improvements will be about 30,0Wi, 
which sum has been borrowed from the Public 
Works Loan Commissioners. 





WATERWORKS. 


Cromer.—We are glad to learn that the effurts 
to obtain a supply of good water for Cromer 
have at length, after many difficulties, been 
crowned with success. Continnous pumping has 
now been going on at the works for seven weeks, 
without being able to reduce the level of the 
spring ; indeed, the difficulty has been to keep 
down the water in the well by means of the 
main pumps. So much for the supply. That 
the quality is equally satisfactory is seen by 
reference to the analysis which has been made. 
Many of the houses in the town are already 
supplied, and owners and occupiers are daily 
sending in orders for services to be laid , 
There will be a meeting of the company 008, 
when it is hoped the pnblic will cordially 
respond to the invitation to subscribe. Provisioo 
has been made in case of fire, there being more 
than forty hydrants about the town. 








PARLIAMENT-STREET WOOD PAVEMENT. 


Sin,—The new pavement in Parliament- 
street, just completed, cannot have a fair 
chance of showing the advantages of this form 
of pavement,—namely, freedom from mud ip 
wet weather and from dust in Baal age 
as, in consequence of the m am at the 
Bridge-street_ end and the Whitehall end, tbe 
surface of Parliament-street will be subjected 
to the mud and dust carried and blown 
from these street surfaces. On this day (Nov. 
27th) four powerful horses are dragging 4 huge 
roller over some tons of broken stone, crushing 
them into partial powder,—the more readily 
to become mud and du-t. If it were possible, 
an Act of Parliament ought to forbid the use at 
broken stone in streets having a quick #% 


if only on the plea of economy. 
ae. eae ‘Orn ENGINEER 





SCHOOLS AND INSTITUTES. 


S1x,—I think you would do much ge to 
builders and architecte, and also to 5uP - 
schools, if yon would point out from time bs 
time the unsuitable buildings in which = 
schools are held, and suggest improved plans. 


Another direction in which there is ope 
useful work is in Church Institutes. They i 
Bolton, an 


in Leeds, Bradford, Hall, Wakefield, Bo! 
other towns, and we contemplate one 1? 


pool. 


Liver: 
A. 





———— 


BAROMETERS. 


Sir,—Apropos to the Glycerine 
Mr. Jordan, it may interest you 


Barometer of 
to learn that 


there is an automatic self-registering el 
barometer at the Birmingham nd . rise 
Institute, in which the ordinary nee very 
and fall is enlarged to 5$ in. so that SY 
slightest movement is accurately 





(commonly called Hackney-common), North 


E. G. 
paper. 
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. THE USEFUL AND THE B&AUTIFUL. 
gia,—It is very important for the sake of 


rogress that the following important posi- 
ag -hat the beautifal ig not the sole par- 
vi either of natare or of art, should be widely 
‘opted. 1 have somewhere in my corre- 
cs quoted, from @ letter of Bir John 
the astronomer’s testimony to 
the same effect, and * G. T." seems, a6 well road 
one can gather from his entanglement of notions, 
tp hold the same opinion ; for he admits that the 
slegbant is certainly not beautifal, only, he un- 
fortquatel adds, “it is better than that, it is 
is ble”? Now, the word noble can only in the 
very loosest way be applied to an animal which 
-, apt to treasure and revenge even & slight 
ini ry, as one of the species is recorded to have 
‘ne when it soused the poor Asiatic tailor with 
maddy water, and precisely as some ignoble 
hamanities resent the prick of a pen. At all 
svete, “GT.” admits that nature has other 
obieets in view than the production of the 
peaatifal. Would he also transfer the epithet 
‘ noble” to the rhinoceros, the hippopotamus, and 
the gorilla? Becaase if be would, it would show 
that he will not call a spide a spade, and it ie use- 
esa toargue with him. The rhinoceros and the 
hippopotamus, moreover, falfil “G. T.’s” one 
simple condition for producing the beautifal,-— 
they have a “ good outline,” without convineing 
the man of taste or the general public that they 
are beautiful. It is because ugliness is possible 
in nature that art discussions arise, and that 
esthetic principles are required for the artist's 
gaidance. There would be no occasiou for any 
farther art “gabble,” or even for art production, 
if ugliness were impossible. 
“G. T.” says“ a work ofcen becomes ugly be- 
cause the foolish designer tries to make it beau- 
tifal by adding work to it’’: he ought to have said 
“gglier,” for his words would then have re- 
prevented my contention with regard to those 
bridges of Telford and Stephenson, which were 
the origio of this discussion ; there was no ques- 
tion as to their fituess for their several pur- 
poses, —the wail was that they were ugly, that 
those engineers had increased the number of 
uglinesses in nature, and that this need not 
have been so had the designe for the bridges 
been nursed by some motherly architect, who 
would have brought them up as good and 
tasteful bridges ought to have been brought up. 
The exhortation in my previous letter was, Be 
content, on occasion, with @ little robust ugli- 
nesi,—a naughty, ugly, engineering work or 
two,—where perfect fitness has been achieved ; 
for | have already shown in the pages of the 
Buller, ia opposition to the modern morbid 
eitheticiam, that the rigorous conformation of 
the manafacturers to utility is @ wiser netional 
aim than the attempt to overlay aad sophis- 
heate everything iodiscriminately with fine 
irt. It was the former motive which made 
our wares 80 celebrated in the marte of the 
world. The parsuit of fitness is the most solid 
mavufacturing virtae,—a@ virtue which the 
greater portion of mankind can eppreciate. A 
production rigorously adapted to its purpose will 
*rhibit either no beauty at all, or ag much as 
properly belongs to it. Whatever else is super- 
added is appliqué,—stuck on,—in deference to 
the tastes of the morbidly wsthetic few. 
f In conclasion, Mr. Editor, allow me to say 
ti: had “G. T.” turned to his Shakspeare, he 
we d have found his theory,—that there is no 
ii in natore,—refuted by the great master; 
ed dove not the philosopher apply the epithets 
[Bly and “ venomous” to the toad, and make 
wat “Ugly remark” with which “ G, T.,” as yet 
# Unable to agree ? W.C.T. , 


x 
Herschel to me, 





“NOISES,” 


Sir,— , : . 
(i—~In your article in last week's issue on 


the above subject, you gay, “ Light falling on | as mistak 


Selenin ry ads i 
bium leads to a commotion among the 


Particles of the metal, which is alleged to be | of little consequence. 
“Ane, ,if BO reason to suppose that | present to find many 
ances are proof against similar | work 
It is, therefore, interesting to| fully kept, muc 
Uctor ¢, being an electric or non.con-| in jevel courses and ev 
tach MPOERARED. of 0°, like sulphur, | carefully fixed level and plumb. 
result? If go, the discoveries of | addition to thie, perhap*, the 
rofeseor Bell account for the sound | mortar,—or, 
y the Aurora upon the “ ice packe,” mortar,—and the 
Arctic explorers ag resembling the |in the use of nail 
other causes that affec 


‘Arete Beye3, 9: Marray Smith, F.B.G.8.,, on | already named. The present system of apprentice. 


andible, 
other 8olid subst. 
istarbanceg,” 

“K,—Would ic 


Produce such 

the learned Pe 
Produced } 
described by 
Tustling of silk 





above as a fact, testified b numerous reli 

witnesses, amongst whom ped Messrs. Sineh ans 
Dease, formerly of the Hadson’s Bay Company 
and Admiral Pallen. In the particular instance 
mentioned, the temperature of the atmosphere 
was found to be 44°. I might farther ask some 
of your scientific readers, that, admitting the 
above, would the lownees of the temperature be 
likely to increase the power of the phenomenon? 

C. G. B. 





CEMENT v. LIME. 


Sir,—In Mr. G. R. Redgrave’s interesting and 
enthasiastic paper “On the Use of Cements,” 
printed in your number of the 27th ult., he 
gives a “statement of approximate cost of 
mortars” by Mr. Colson, showing results greatly 
in favour of cement mortars. The price of grey 
lime is there put at 143. 64. per cubic yard Now, 
our price for the best old Dorking greystone 
lime is 8s. per cubic yard, and the carriage to 
London is 1s. 3d., making 9a. 3d., to which 
about 56 per cent. must be added to bring it 
up to the approximation. It is true Mr. Colson 
points out such estimates must be received with 
caution, because of difference of locality; but 
surely no better place could be chosen than the 
great brick city chiefly affected by Mr. Red- 
grave's argument. In like manner the sand 
appears to be estimated at too low a figure, 
2s. 9d.; that is to say, if a sharp, large-grained 
eand is meant, euch as that found in the well- 
known pit on this estate, which would cost 
nearly double the money. 

As Mr. Redgrave is firmly convinced that 
lime as now employed will shortly become 
obsolete, allow me to add that, without em- 
ploying ager ts or travellers, and with simply 
an advertisement in the Builder to remind 
folks of our existence, the output from these 
works for 1880 will exceed that of any preceding 
year. 

The season for transformation-scenes is at 


many cases, especially with bricklayers (who 
may, by the way, have served some time with the 
hod), oo. The apprentice is now instructed 
more with @ view to piecework and quanti 
than to be a carefal a efficient rece econ 
were those good and clever workmen in past 
ages, when men were respected for their skill 
by the employers whom they served, their 
abilities generally insuring them constant employ- 
ment; whereas, at the present time, the work- 
man who can do the most work, in what may 
be termed @ reasonably ecampmg manner, ig 
the most successful with many of the builders 
of the present time. 

But probably the greatest evil of all is that of 
the owners of property and others who greatly 
encourage the entire system of constracting 
buildings in an inferior manner by their prefer- 
ence for the lowest tender, instead of giving a 
reasonable price to an honest and established 
builder or building firm that would employ 
efficient workmen of all trades under skilled 
foremen, and use sound materials throughout the 
structare that would be a credit to all concerned, 
and a gratification to the architect in seeing his 
plans carried out in a proper and efficient 
manner, and with the certainty that his client 
or clients would not, from the commencement of 
the occupation of the premises, be put to end- 
jess cost for repairs, or more serious conse- 
quecces, as illness from defective drains, &. 
The reader may picture the architect and his 
clerk of works in their efforts to maintain their 
eredit in the constraction of an important build- 
ing with all this arrayed against them, and often 
in a most determined manner. 

A Crerk or Works. 








HOW WE MAKE CONCRETE IN 
WESTMINSTER. 
Siz,—Parliament-street is to have its wood pavement. 


The Institution «f Civil Engineers is round the corner. 
The Whitehail Club is in the ceatre of it. Eogineers 





hand; but the idea of our dear old London ex- 
changing ber dingy bricks for monolithic con- | 
crete, with the beautifal appearance of stucco, 
even coloured stacco, does not present itself to | 
my mind as “a joy for ever.” 
Aurrep Bisuop, Sec., 
Brockham Brick Company. 
| 





WHY WORK IS INFERIOR. 


§1k,—The admirable article on the plamb-rule 
and spirit-level, ia your issue for Nov. 20 (p.606), 
merits the attention of masons, bricklayers, and 
carpenters. These instraments are the most 
important used in building construction, and 
there are many workmen, as you state, in each 
of the trades named, that do not understand the 
application of the plamb-rale and spirit-level in 
the most efficient manuer to building-constrac- 
tion. Many, however, who do understand the 
necessity for their careful application in the 
construction of buildings, are vot allowed by 
their employers sufficient time to use them so 
as to obtain accuracy. ore 

In the preseut state of the building trade, the 
workman knows that his employer often con- 


time, and the mar who is most careful in these 
matters is frequently discharged in preference 
to an inferior and careless workman who 
knows neither how to use efficiently either 
plumb-rule or spirit-level, nor the necessity of 
their application in keeping his work plumb 
and level. Many builders’ foremen are selected 
more for their abilities in urging on the work- 
men than for the purpose of directing them how 
to do their work in acareful and proper manner ; 
and the workmen under such foremen are 
well aware that the time they take to do their 
work is noted in preference to any scamping 
they may do, or even mistakes they may make, 
es are frequently allowed to remain 
xposed parts, and treated as 
It would be difficult at 
buildings with the brick- 
in level courses, the perpends care- 
h less true bond, masonry fixed 
enly bedded, and joinery 
1 I may note in 
economy in 
rather, what is in many cases called 
care taken by the carpenter 
a and screws; bat there are 
t this in addition to those 


unaltered even in e 


| liament-street. 


. | position, aud knocked 
sidera levelling and plumbing mere waste of | 
| the compound would a low. 


abound ia the neighbvurhood, and look out of the club 
windows, presumab.y to see that the work in progress is 


| being carried out satisfactorily, aud in due accord with the 
| most approved practice and theory. At the end of the last 


session we bad at the Institution of Civil hngineers papers 
read to us aod discussed before us relating to the most 
advanced means of using Portiand cement, and in makiog 
concrete. Oh! architects, surveyors, coutractors, every- 
body but engineers, come to Parlia uent- street, and see 
how we, the engineers, carry out in practice what we teach 
in our Institution, 

Some short time back Parliament-street was “up” for 
repairs to gas or waster mains. The trench was duty filled 


| up, and the traffic again for # short time went aloog Par- 


Then in comes the contractor to lay the 
“‘ymproved” wood paving; aod his mode of proceeding, 
so far as can be asceriained by a casual observer, is as 
follows :—the trench over the gas or water main is again 
opened. and tue macadam of the who e street picked up to 
a depth of about isin. The trench is then filled up with 
a remarkably weil-made concrete, composed of Taames 
belisst and Portisod cement, im the proportions of about 
five or six too.e. Let us hope that, in justice, the con- 
tractor, wo may have, at some future day, to get at these 

ipes, will be isformed of the msterial which covers them, 
ynemite at least will be required to get tnrough that 3 ft, 
of conerete. ; 

The trench having been filled up, the ground is levelled 
| and prepared to receive the conc.ete foundations for the 
| wood pavixg. The concrete is composed of the old mac- 

adam mixed with a smaii quantity of Portland cement. 
Su far as could be seen, it seemed about a yard of mac- 
adam to about a bushel of cement. The two were mixed 
| together on a wooden platform, and several canfuls of 
| generally extremely dir'y water poured over it ; it was 
then stirred up again, pul ino barcuws and wheeled into 
down with the back of a spade to 
about 12 in. thick. and as vear level as the rough nature of 
ted that ia the course of time this 
ibe about as hard, or somewhat 
vurmed the 


It may fairly be expe 
mass of virt and granite wi! ; 
less so, than the macadam that previousiy f 

way. ; ; 
_< cartece of this concrete not being, presumably, suf- 
ficiently level to lay the wood upon, abou half an inch of 
cement and sand is, after afew days, gauged up «nd laid 
over the whole suriace, this is caretully cambered off to 
the desired curve, sud tbe wooden bDiocks are laid thereon. 

It may fairiy be expected that, in the course (say ) ofa 
few months, this veneer of saud and ce.weut will have re- 
turned to the granular conditivn le which it was ouly afew 
days back, Woether or no in that co dition it will sup- 
port the roadway level I am unable to say, not being & 
road coutractor; but I sincerely ae for ogg on 

. 8 maintenance ¢ 
pg —-" WEsTMINSTER, 








BARRACKS. 
i > i ference to 
Srr,--Kindly allow me spsce to say, with re 
Major Seddon’s jetter in your impression of Saturday 
iat. That I was most careful to disclaim, explicitly, any 
l connexion with the subject of my paper. 
Peyod. That t was equally careful to give the whole credit 
of the designs &c., to Major Seddon and his assista. te. 
The “ Transactions,” when pubdished, will give the 
saper in jull, and show how clearly the above p ints were 
Peoagtt out. Meanwhie, I am not respousirle for the 
incomplete newspaper reports of which Major Seddon, not 
unreasonably complains. EK. Ingress BBLE, 
) lse, com- 
* ® Why should Major Seddon, or any one eise, 
in? The reports were simply abstracts of the paper, 
referring to the more useful points of the discourse, 





no apprenticeship in 








mote Expeditions,” P- 870, he mentions the ship, or what is etill worse, 
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FRENCH BARRACKS. 


Sin,—In reference to the subject of the im- 
proved construction of barracks, recommended 
by Mr. Bell at the meeting of the Royal In- 
stitate of British Architects, I should suggest 
that a visit might be paid next to the model 
barracks lately erected by the French Govern- 
ment for their forces. They are well worthy 
of an inspection by the sanitarian, architect, 
and military officer, as they are intended to em- 
body in their plan and construction all neces- 
sities required by modern science. After seeing 
some of them, particularly at Tours, I described 
their character to a meeting of the Medico- 
Chirurgical Society of Edinburgh in the winter 
of last year. Some of the salient aspects 
of their design seem to point to economy 


of construction as to material and ex- 
pense; the avoidance of complicated ma- 
chinery in ventilation, drainage, warming, 


and sewerage, is also very apparent to the 
visitor. The canteens, kitchens, latrines and 
urinals, stabling, storerooms, and artificers’ and 
artisans’ shops, are all placed round the outside 
walle. The blocks for men’s barracks are 
placed in the middle of the square enclosed by 
them, and are of four stories in height, com- 
prising the regimental offices in the lower one, 
the effective men’s rooms in the two middle 
ones, and the casualties in the topmost story. 
There are complete guard-rooms, celle, and 
prison, only a casualty hospital; but the real 
novelty of the whole plan is that of the trans- 
port regimental department, comprising stabling, 
forage, and harness rooms, and wagon-sheds. 
W. V. Brack. 





LONDON FOR AMERICANS. 
meeting of the Topo. 


Ar the inaugural 


THE MAYOR OF LOUTH, LINCOLNSHIRE. 


We might well have added to the notice on 
p.651 of our last number that the architect of 
St. Swithin’s Church, Lincoln, of which we then 
gave an illustration, — Mr. James Fowler, 
F.K.LB.A.,—is now, for the third time within 
seven years, mayor of his town. All our readers 
know that the talents and tact of the stadent 
whose name was appended to many good draw- 
ings in Bowman & Crowther’s “ Churches of 
the Middle Ages” years ago, have won for 
him a general recognition ; and will not regret to 
know also that he is evidently not without 
honour in his own country. 





SEWERAGE AND DRAINAGE WORKS, 


Newbury.—A ratepayer of Newbury having 
made complaint to the Local Government Board 
that the Urban Sanitary Authority here had 
made default in providing the borough with 
sufficient sewers, Mr. J. T. Harrison, one of the 
inspectors of the Board, held an inquiry into the 
sabject on the 16th ult. On behalf of the com- 
plainant, it wae stated that there had been a 
great deal of sickness, including malarious 
fever, in the town, wh'ch contains some 12,000 
inhabitants; that the drains empty themselves 
into the Kennet and Avon Cana),—which is half 
canal, half river, and a very sluggish stream ; 
and that some of the sewers (particalarly one in 
Gas House-lane) were on a dead level, and were 
conseguently nothing but elongated cesspoois. 
It appears that three years ago the subject 
engaged the attention of the local authority, 
and at that time plans for the proper drainage of 
the borongh were prepared by Mr. James 
Lemon, C.E., but nothing has yet been done 
towards carrying them into effect. The evidence 
given by Mr. Benjamin Sargent, borough sur- 





graphical Society of London, already mentioned | 
by us, Mr. Henry Stevens (of Vermont), F.5.A., | 
| while Dr. Woodforde, the medical officer of health, 
said,—As an American, and he feared he was | 
the only one there, he wanted to pat this young | 


in proposing a vote of thanks to the chairman, 


Society on the shoulder, and say in American 
language, ‘Go ahead.’ Americans were 


anxiously looking to Londoners to turn up the | 


early history of America; for their ancestors 
all migrated from England, and a great many 
from London. There were movements now 
going on for the purpose of discovering Ameri- 
can memorials in London. For instance, they 
are erecting a monument to Sir Walter Raleigh, 
the founder of Virginia. They also wished to 
restore a monument ina neighbouring church to 
Captain John Smith, the author of the“ History 
of Virginia.” But, perbaps, one of the most 
interesting monuments in, London for an Ameri- 
can was the Bank of England; for in a little | 
garden in the centre was buried Thomas Hariot, | 
the tutor and friend of Sir Walter Raleigh,—a | 
man appointed by Raleigh and also by Qaeen | 
Elizabeth to go out to Virginia in the first expe- | 
dition under Sir Richard Grenville, his report 
being made in 1588. He was one of the most | 
celebrated of England’s mathematicians of any 
period. He was consulted by all scholars; he | 
was a frequent correspondent of Kepler; and | 
was, perhaps, the inventor of the telescope,—at 
any rate, he brought ont a telescope in London | 
in the same month that Galileo did in Italy, and | 
it was now a disputed point’ whether he was | 
not the real inventor. He was buried in 1621, | 
in a church close by, and a monument to his 
memory was placed there by his great friend 
and patron, the Dake of Northumberland. In 
1832 that church was wanted for the Bank of 
England. The little churchyard, however, was 
not destroyed, but built round, and now that 
little garden was the only memorial they bad of 
this great man. Here it was proposed to re- 
erect the original monument, or something of 
the kind. There were hundreds of other spots 
in London which were interesting to Americans 
far more than they could be to Londoners, and 
he had no doubt that this Society would receive 
much encouragement from America. 








A Hardening Liquid.—Correspondents say 
that Dr. Gebring, at Landebut, in Bavaria, by 
means of sn enamelling liquid, renders any 
species of stone or cement harder than granite, 
and gives it the absolute appearance of any 
other miveral that may be desired. The pro- 
cess, the writer goes on to say, admits of being 


applied to metal, which is completely protected 
from rust. 





veyor, was to a great extent corroborative of the 
statements made on behalf of the complainant, 


gave evidence not only as to the defective con- 
dition of the drainage of the borough, but as to 
the bad quality of the water. Alderman Adey 
deposed to the steps which the Council had 
recently taken in reference to the drainage ques- 
tion. The committee, who had visited various 
towns, had recommended the sodium process as 


adopted at Taunton. The system was one of filtra- 


tion in tanks. The committee were in favour of a 
modification of the system in force at Aylesbury 
and Taunton. The process wae to filter the 
sewage, which ultimately went into the river. 
The Inspector said that was a system which the 
Local Government Board would not sanction. 
The Board would be very much to blame if they 


| allowed the sewage water to flow into the river, 


unless thoroughly purified, as it would become 
the drinking-water for other places, including 
Reading. Uitimately the local authority 
undertook to submit to the Local Government 
Board, by Lady Day next, a modified scheme 
for the treatment and disposal of the sewage, 
and the inquiry terminated. At a meeting of 
the Urban Sanitary Authority on the 25th ult. 
it was resolved to offer a premium of 1001. for 
the best plan for the drainage of the borough, 
and 501. to the engineer sending in the second 
best plan. 

Lichfield.—Mr. Taylor, an inspector of the 
Local Government Board, has held an inquiry 
at Lichfield with regard to an application by 
the Town Council for sanction to borrow an 
additional 8,0001. for the carrying out of the 
sewerage works. The city treasurer submitted 
a financial statement, which showed that the 
total amount already borrowed for sewerage 
purposes amounted to 21,1251. 13s. 10d., out of 
which 18,9991. 1s. 5d. had been expended, leaving 
a balance of 2,126. 124. 5d. The surveyor gave 
an estimate showing the items embraced in the 
additional §,0001., among them being 38,2001. 
for the purchase of the reversion of the sewage 
farm from the Ecclesiastical Commissioners ; 
balance due to contractors, 2,0001.; extra work 
and sewage-pipes, 2,750l.; surveyor and clerk 
of the works, 8001. ; probabilities, 1,3761. The 
estimated total cost of the sewerage works was 
29,0001. 

Lincoln.—Puablie attention in Lincoln has on 
several occasions been called to a nuisance 
existing on what was at one time a favourite 
suburban walk—the Monke’-road. This nuisance 
has resulted from the drainage of the County 
Hospital being allowed to run down Clay-lane 
and so into the dyke on the north side of the 
road in question. The efflavia from this dyke 
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has been so norions, especially in dull and rain 
weather, as to virtually close the road to all b 
those whose business compelled them to le a 
Complaints thereof having reached the H 7 
W. F, B. ° ~Mainwaring, owner of the land 
in the immediate neighbourhood, that gentle, 
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man requested the engineer (Mr, §. ait 
the Native Guano "> -asechine tart Pege) of (a thre 
Aylesbury sewage by what is known as the re 
“A BC” process, to visit Lincoln for the >a 
pose of demonstrating by a series of notual a rsa f 
periments how easy it would be to auccessfaly tured 
deal with the nuisance. Temporary tanks w ’ — 
erected in a field on the east side of Clay-lane 4 ’ 
and here for some days the experiments hays ee 
been carried out, with (according to the Linei;, sn te 
shire Chronicle) perfect success. ; wiling 
ee Messrs 
¢ hi 
PROPOSED SANITARY WORKS. Sie is 
Workington. —The Workington Local Boari sre di 
has applied to the Local Government Board for tracer} 
permission to spend 3,0001. for works of wate im 07° 
supply ; 3001. for sewerage works, and 3,000), fe shire 0 
works of water supply outside the Board; whole 
district. asblar, 
Cockermouth.—Captain R. C. T. Hildyard, latg Dove, 
of the Royal Engineers, and an inspector of the acted 
Local Goveroment Board, bas held an inquiry Wie 
here as to the application of the Cockermont) near 
Local Board for permission to borrow 1,5001. for NE "> | 
works of sewerage, water supply, 4c. Th * 
area of the Local Board’s district is 2,424 acres, that 
and the population in 1871 was 5,115. The Saffol 
works are to be carried out from plans by Mr, second 
Pickering, the engineer to the Board; 800) of fmm "er 
the proposed expenditure is to be spent in flagging Willis 
the footpaths of some of the streets with white of Suf 
Lazonby stone, _ 
me | 
was 1 
CHURCH-BUILDING NEWS. sioner 
Broad Hinton.—The psrish church of &. fmm” 
Peter, Broad Hicton, hae just been reopened, 7 a 
after restoration, which has consisted prio- he fot 
cipally in rebuilding the chancel and east walls the ol 
of the nave, with the addition of an organs. a ‘ 
chamber, the erection of a new chancel arch, tn 
and removal of the old one to the organ-chamber, “ - 
and the repair and strengthening of the tower. Win gf 
In connexion with this latter work, it may be ial 
mentioned that the pier of the tall and handsom ha 
tower arch was found to be bulging inwards to Jetel 
the extent of 9 in. from the perpendicular, about i a 
10 ft. from the floor, and rapidly giving way. yee 
The tower was shored up with timber under the a 
direction of the architect, Mr. Ponting, the base * oe 
removed, concrete laid on the solid rock, avd ale 
new foundations built 4 ft. 9 in. below the pa te 
surface. Scaffolding still remains on the er aed 
terior of the tower, the casing being now under pews 
repair, and new pinnacles are being provided. ae 
The reredos is of Beer stone, with a cross of als- with ¢ 
baster, filled in with tiling of a mosaic character. gh 
The re-table is of red Mansfield stone. The pulpit 
chancel steps and pavement are newly laid with ah 
Minton’s tiles. The east window, by Clayton 4 carviz 
Bell, bas been enlarged by the addition of & of pai 
copy of Leonardo da Vinci’s “ Last Supper. tenons 
Two north windows in the chancel, and the east in 
window of the organ-chamber, are by Mr. The t 
Alexander Gibbs, two of these,—that of St. the te 
John the Baptist and St. Cecilia,—having bo BR) in. 
erected to the memory of the present a the dj 
father (a former parish clerk) at the expense © wlely 
Mr. Wm. Eatwell, of London. The dole window Fg 
is filled with stained glass by Hardman & ne: tirely 
Birmingham, the subject being St. Nicho ~~ Sto 
from a picture by Botticelli. ‘The cost of old p 
works is estimated at about 2,0001. The builder bridg 
is Mr. Barrett, of Swindon. orth under 
Tedworth.—The new church at Tedw “ The { 
near Marlborough, Wilts, erected at the oe stone 
cost of Sir John Kelk, to take the place of tb? HM iy, , 
old parish church at South Tedworth, ws ed bat ¢ 
secrated on the 9th ult. The plans were ae “s 
pared by the late Mr. J. Johnson, architec we the 
London, who died before the work was on yao 
menced; but Mr. Gordon, son of the Hon. z ee 
Rev. Canon Gordon, of Salisbury, hes taker TT Mag ist 
the work, and carried it to completion. in his 
exterior walls of the church are bas of a tier 
rag, with Bath stone dressings. The hig 7 ear at 
roof is covered with bands of plain ant. of his 
mental tiles. This is surmounted by oh fe an 
120 ft. in height, built entirely of Bath 8 : 
the pier of the west end, between the nas into = 
windows, gabled out by means ope round is . te 
a circular turret. The old bu © which om, 
retained around the old parish charc®, With 
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a 
forth be used as @ mortuary-chapel, 
will hencefo ntly there was no oe 





an resp 10 for funerals in the charcbyard. 
_ spire bears within ; it,—in an open 
torret rendering them visible from below,— 
i: hemispherical bells. The east window 
( three-light one) is filled with stained glass, by 












_ Heaton, Butler, & Bayne. The centre 
z as depicts the Crucifixion, the figares being 
. The reredos has been sculp- 





ife-8ize. 

oe Messrs. Farmer & Brindley, and repre- 
wats the Road to Calvary. The sacrariam is 
aved with marble mosaic, by Messrs. Burke, 
The chancel is similarly paved. The oak stalls 
and reading-desk are of varnished oak, orpa- 
mented by carved poppy-heads. The chancel 
ceiling is moulded, panelled, aod decorated by 
yesers. Heaton & Butler. On the north side of 
the chancel is the organ-chamber ; on the south 
jie is Sir John Kelk’s chapel. Both of these 
wre divided from the aisles by carved oak 
tracery screens, and separated from the chancel 
by carved tracery screens of stone, with Devon. 
shire marble columns with carved capitals. The 
whole of the interior is built with Caen stone 
gsblar. The cost has been 12,0001. Messrs. 
Dove, Bros., were the builders, and Mr. Hamlin 
acted as clerk of the works. 
Wingfeld.—The parish church of Wingfield, 
near Harleston, Suffolk, was re-opened on the 
16th ult., after restoration. The church con- 
tains three fine altar-tombs, one of them being 
that of Michael de Ia Pole, second Earl of 
Suffolk, Another is that of John de la Pole, 
second Duke of Saffolk. The third tomb, 
hitherto believed in the locality to be that of 
William de la Pole, fourth Earl and first Dake 
of Suffolk, is believed by Mr. Phipson and other 
archeologists to be that of Sir John Wingfield. 
Some twelve or fourteen years since the chancel 
was restored by the Ecclesiastical Commis- 
sioners, and at that time the roofs of the nave and 
of the north aisle were also restored by eub- 
scription, bat when the present vicar, the Rev. 
W. Salter Price, became incumbent in 1877, 
he found much which needed to be done to pat 
the church in good order. The south aisle roof 
was rotten and unsafe, and the brick floors were 
green from damp and age. With the generous 
help of Lord Waveney, who is now the owner of 
Wingfield Castle, and other liberal contributors, 
fund was raised to defray the cost of restora- 
tion, and the roof of the south aisle was com- 
pletely renewed and re-leaded, and this part of 
the church being first done, it was boarded 
off, and service has been held in the south aisle 
al aud chancel for some time past. The whole of 
eee the walls throughout the charch have been 
the te-plastered, and the stonework in the piers and 
* aches of the nave has been repaired and re- 
al tewed where necessary. The unsightly old 
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“ ied Sf, te ee ee aes See Dae of about 440 square yards; it will Lave three 


we raised 3 in., the nave and aisles have been fitted 
= with oak benches, the heads of the benches in 





of the fittings are of oak. A few repairs were 


resident, there being no parsonage-house. The 
chancel has been thoroughly mmr with a 
grant in aid from the Ecclesiastical Commis- 
Sioners. Some interesting arches carried on 
angels have been opened out in the two side 
walls, — one contaising a window, another 
forming & recess in which are remains of decora- 
tive colouring. A few remains of decorative 
colour have been discovered also on the walls of 
the nave. These have been preserved, though 
not sufficiently clear to be deciphered. The 
upper stage of the tower also has been rebuilt 
in stone and flint. This had been removed some 
eighty years ago and replaced with timber 
framing, filled in with brick and a sham parapet. 
Some rather interesting parapets of brick, often 
found in the eastern counties, were necessarily 
removed from the clearstory, and could not be 
replaced. 





STAINED GLASS. 


Hurstmonceauz, Sussex. — The old parish 
church here has just had placed in it a three- 
light stained.glass window, the gift of Mrs. 
Hooper Greenaway, the subject running through 
the three openings being “Christ the Comforter.” 
A brass plate underneath the window records 
the gift, which is a memorial to the widowed 
lady’s children. The artists are Messrs. Gibbs 
& Howard, of London; who have alsoin hand a 
memorial window to the late Lieut. Hamilton, 
who fell at Cabul last year, in defence of the 
Residency, under Major Cavagnari. 

East Garston.—The east window here has 
been filled with stained glass. The church being 
dedicated to All Saints, the most suitable sub. 
ject was thought to be, “Our Lord in Glory 
welcoming the Saints into Heaven.” After much 
thought it was decided to place the chosen sub- 
ject in the hands of Messrs. Lavers, Barraud, 
& Westlake, who have carried it out in a very 
satisfactory manner. It includes a large number 
of figures. Along the base of the window is the 
inscription, “To the honour of God and in 
memory of All the Saints this window is dedi- 
cated by Martha Gray (born Palmer), aged 91.” 








PROVINCIAL NEWS. 


Huddersfield.—On the 17th ult., Mr. Joseph 
Crossland, J.P., the president of the Hudders- 
field Banking Company, laid the foundation- 
stone of some new bank premises at the corner 
of Cloth Hall-street and New-street, Hudders- 
field. The intended building will be about 85 ft. 
long by 47 ft. wide, covering a superficial area 


fronts,—to New-street, Cloth Hall-street, and 
Chancery-lane. The first and second floors of 


ment would have been impossible. The whole | 


done many years ago b 
y the now aged rector, | 
who has held the living inion Youns non. | 


the nave bei 3 cary : 
- pulpit, which hed pea up Glog,’ = the building will be er —_ of offices, 
wood semen, with strong-rooms, &c., and will have access 
c hee bee ee nig m the from a wide stone staircase openivg into Cloth 


carving has b : ° 
o of a has wey | meg fuse coat Hall-street. The contracts entered into up to 
" Wacery of th " eo old carved | +1, present time amount to about 17,000/. 
other panel + nen neem retained, and Messrs. Ratcliffe & Sone are the masons em- 
“ The som f Preps ys style supplied. ployed; Mr. James C hristie, the carpenter; 
“ thee gallery has opened up Messrs. Goodwin & Sons, slaters; Mr. Geo. 


en the tower arch, 


tirely done by Saffolk craftsmen. 


he Stow-cum-Quy.—On Sanday, the 22nd‘ult., the ; 

oid pari : , 1 lor & Sons, of Marsden; and the 
. ie mega Stow-cum-Qay, near Cam- seated grad Harry Hems, of Exeter. The 
b under the dioction at sfter complete restoration, building is being erected from the designs and 
; The fol “ay st: Mr. William White, F.8.A. under the superintendence of Mr. 

tone in the Sorteanty, inscribed ons band of | Faghes, of Huddersfield 
18 the in the north aisle, tells its own story as to Hughes, o : 
D- work, which hag been carried out ina simple 


a. bat thoroughly substantial manner >— 


nh The total cost of the work was 2 + & F. Scholfield 
I cette ork has boon undertaken, under |einy; Mes W. Jowett plasarers Mr. 8 
é sole] ie of Mr. R. M. Phipson as architect, Kendal, painter ; and Messrs. Thornton, hot- 
“ carvin - oi Grimwood, of Weybread, and water engineers, all of Huddersfield. The fire- 
“ Sy Beloit eee werk hes been en- proofing will be done by Messrs. Dennett & Co., 


of Nottingham and London ; the strong-room by 


Edward 


Warrington.—On t 


he 13th ult. Lord bee the Department is for wy 5 6,603 
leigh opened the extensive new offices and | gite (area 16,100 square feet), 
na have just been erected for the| Total cost per head (inc 


rovf, and divide what may be called the nave 
from the side aisles. Along the timbers sup- 
porting the roof of the nave, which is 
considerably higher than the roofs of the aisles, 
, the history of the (/uardian from its commence- 
| ment is given in gold old English letters, forming 
|& striking ornamental frieze, divided into 
sections by the county and city shields of the 
places or persons named. The buildings have 
been erected for Mesers. Mackie, Brewtnall & Co. 
(limited), by Mesers. John Collin & Son, builders, 
from plans by Mr. Thomas Beesley, architect, 
Warrington, and form what is no doubt one of 
the most complete provincial newspaper offices 
in existence. 

Salford.—The Salford District Town-hall and 
Markets Committee, in a report just made to 
the Corporation, state that the contemplated 
extension of the Town-hall on the west side, for 
the purpose of affording more cell and other 
accommodation for the police department, is to 
be commenced forthwith, a contract having been 
entered into for the work. This extension, 
when completed, will exhaust the whole of the 
available space afforded by the present Town- 
hall site. 

Teignmouth.—The Teignmouth Local Board 
having proposed to expend 6,000l. in erecting 
a market and Board offices, on the 26th ult. 
Mr. Smith, inspector of the Local Government 
Board, held an inquiry, when it was stated that 
the unsuitability of the present market had 
caused a decline of business, but the tolls 
would pay the cost of a new market. Opposi- 
tion was made to the scheme on the ground that 
the town was already 27,0001. in debt, and that 
the rates amounted to 5s. in the pound, besides 
which there were water and sewage schemes on 
foot, which would cost about 12,0001. In 
reply it was stated that the Board rates were 
only half the sum mentioned, and in proof of the 
necessity for new offices it was pointed ont that 
the surveyor’s office was in a hay-loft, but as 
this was over aplaceloccupied by manure-wagons, 
the chairman of the Board had declined to meet 
the surveyor there, and as a compromise they 
met to discharge the Board’s business in a dis- 
used mortuary (') 

Dorchester.—It is intended to proceed at once 
with the erection of a museum and library, also 
a school of art and accessory buildings, for 
Dorsetshire. About 3,0001. have been sub- 
scribed. Mr. G. R. Crickmay, of Weymouth, is 
the architect, and the tenders for the work are 
to be sent in by the 20th of this month! 
Kidderminster.—The Government have de- 
cided to erect a new General Post-office here, 
but local opinion is not unanimous as to the 
best site. One party is in favour of retaining 
the present site in Church-street, while another 
seeks to remove it to Exchange-street. Deputa- 
tions representing both sets of people have 
waited on Mr. Fawcett, the Postmaster-General, 
who has deferred his decision. 








SCHOOL-BOARD SCHOOLS. 


London.—On the 3rd of March last, the London 
Board accepted the tender of Messrs. Sheffield & 
Prebble, amounting to 9,8731., with the addition 
of 5001, for provisions, for the erection of a 
school for 1,200 children on the site in Farrance- 
street, Limehouse (Tower Hamlets). The con- 
tractors have since become bankrupt, and the 
Board accordingly invited fresh tenders for the 
completion of the school, and have accepted the 
lowest tender, that of Messrs. Hook & Oldrey, 
of Cowley Wharf, Kensal.road, W., amounting 
to 8,5341., with the addition of 500l. for pro- 
visions. As a sum of 1,600l. has been paid to 
the original contractors for work already done, 
the total cost of the school will thus amount to 


10.6341. The accommodation as recognised by 
: Cost of 


6,6021. 19s. 2d. 
lusive of 1,6001. already 

On the 12th of May last the 
d the Works Committee to bring 
a scheme for the provision of a swimming- 


bath for the use of the boys on board the train- 
ing ship Shaftesbury, and to propose a tender 


The committee accordingly 
a bath 125 ft. long by 
lowest tender amounted 
rations were made in the 


btained. As these tenders 
er than had been anti- 


of This stone was : ildi i 
. placed as a record of the restoration of | Warrington Guardian. The new buildings are paid), 81. 19s. 
, ot po phareh in the month of November im the Me prt eee central part of Warrington, adjoin- Board instructe 
| Prana 4 rd God, 1880, and in memory of Clement = in front of the Town 
PARE cunry” pf the town of Cambridgeand of Quy Hall, in this | ing the Post Office, and in fron: o ed 
e the wih vhom the ood work was originated and, with| Hall. They measure externally close upon 
¢ in his bee atk i Was carried on. It had’ been 200 ft. in length, and 100 ft. in width, are divided 
d fering for many Neca eee Pree rae thaok- into three bays, and are lighted by windows in| for acceptance. 
«Bw: ,BotPerous life. “He died March 7th oi 64 | the sides, gables, lantern windows, and skylights. | obtained tenders for 
of his. detjeoee Permitted to see the full accomplishment en the building is the use of glazed] 45 ft. wide; but as the 
7 Frau’ desire, which was heme A feature in din; 7 ith os gp 
a aad dart? for thirty and ¢ gd “ned ten Sarah} Shite bricks in the inside, interspersed with | to 1,0471., variou the cost, and fresh 
t reper wife,” Te bapa ead diapers of blue, and cornices of red, which A plans with a view to reduce the cost, 
roof ‘ ; ight character. ©| tenders were then obta 
0 was found to be in an almost the whole building a brig render | core still pomewhat high 


Nate; the ends of 
all the 
‘ompletely rotten, a. gong 
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the size of the bath. They found that if the 
length of the bath be reduced to 100 ft., the 
cost would be 6751., and if to 80 ft, 597!. 
Taking all the circumstances into consideration, 
the committee were of opinion that it would be 
advisable to provide a bath of the medium 
length, viz., 100 ft.; and the Board have ac- 
cepted the tender of Mr. W. Tongue, of Plum- 
stead, 8.E., amounting to 6751. for the provision 
of such a bath, so soon as permission shal! have 
been obtained from the Rainham Commissioners 
to lay down the necessary pipes across the 
saltings. ; 

Bingley (near Bradford).—At a meeting of 
the Bingley School Board on the 24th ult., the 
building and finance committee recommended 
that the following tenders for the erection of a 
new school should be accepted, subject to the 
approval of the Education Department : 
Masons, Harvey & Firth, 9891. 98.; joiners, T. 
Ellison, 3091. 18s.; plumbers, 5S. Rushworth & 
Sons, 1581. 15e.; slaters, Thomas Thornton & 
Son, Bingley, 1101. ; plasterers, Joshua Taylor, 
52/1. 10s.; painters, William Walker, Bingley, 
221. 8s. 10d. ; total, 1,6431. Os. 10d. 


awl. 





ARCH ZOLOGICAL ITEMS. 

The Round Towers of Ireland.—This was the 
subject of an interesting lecture ¢elivered on 
the 16th ult. before the members of the Mary- 
port Literary and Scientific Society, by Mr. 
J. W. Doherty, of Dublin, the contractor for the 
pew dock works now in progress at Maryport. 
The lecturer quoted the various theories that 
had been put forward by different antiquarics 
and historians, remarking that each of the 
theorists had failed to give any authentic infor- 
mation, or to establish the correctness of his 
views. He alluded to various kinds of towers 
in other parts of the world, but few, if avy of 
them, were of the same type as the round towers 
of Ireland. In other countries there were 
twenty-three that resembled them, two of them 
being in Scotland. 

Ancient Coffin In 


in Easingwold Church. 


by the inhabitants in carrying dead bodies to 


of burial the corpse was carefally taken out of 
no other covering than the shroud. 
The coffin apparently stood on four legs. 


@ pa» 2 found for it. 








GAS JOTTINGS. 


Cockermouth,—The Cockermouth Local Board 


have been discussing the expediency of pur- | : 
J |}wall and Throgmorton-avenue, was formally | R.S., pr 
‘the Health Section of the Social Science Con- 


chasing the gasworks, and acommittee has been 
appointed to consider and repoit as to the best 
course to be pursued for the attainment of that 
end. 

London.—The Gaslight and Coke Company 
has notified that, at the commencement of the 
new year, the price of gas supplied by the com. 
pany will be reduced es follows :—Common gas 
(sixteen candles minimum), per 1,000 cubic feet, 
3s. 2d. ; canvel gas (twenty candles minimum), 
per 1,000 cubic feet, 3e. Lid. 





VARIORUM. 

Warner's “ Illustrated International Annual ” 
includes an excellent story, charmingly told, by 
Lady Lindeay, of Balcarres, who shows herseif 
an artist in words as well as in colour and con- 
cords of \eweet sound. The variety of this 
lady’s talente is indeed very remarkable. He- 
verting to the story, it is ealled “ Waldemar’s 
Violin,” and concerns the fortunes of an ambi- 
tious musician. Without departing from the 
actual! possible, a weird and supernataral tone is 
given to the progress of events which forcibly 
interests the reader. The characterisation, tuo, is 
excellent ; the brown little Florentine maiden, the 
two rabicund professors, and the excitable 
Waldemar, remain upon the mind clear and 
distit.ct.——The numbers of L’ Art for November 
14th and 21st contain ap illustrated appreciative 
article on our distinguished countryman, the 
late Alfred G. Stevens, sculptor. The illustra- 
tions include some of the fine chimney-pieces 
executed by Mr. Stevens for Dorchester House, 


' Park-lane, the residence of Mr. Holford,—the 
best modern house in London.——-The December 
part of the enlarged Magazine of Art is a good 

‘one. The frontispiece, “A Charge of Witch- 

'craft,” is a fine specimen of wood-engraving. 
An engraving after Leighton’s “ Elijah” also 

deserves notice. The December number of 

Colburn's New Monthly includes a portrait and 
memoir of Mr. W. White, F.S8.A., architect.—— 
Numbers VIII. and IX., forming one large part 

of the “ Encyclopédie d’Architecture,” are de- 

voted to an account of Viollet-le-Duc and his 
drawings. It is illustrated with twelve quarto 
plates, and a large number of fac-similes in the 
text, and will be found worth having. The 
publishers are Morel & Co., 13, Rue Bonaparte, 


Technical Muceums and 
was the subject of an interestj 
paper recently read before 
Scientific and Mechanical Socie 
man W. H. Bailey, of Salford. 
if it were proper to establish fp 
the benefit of the people in ord 
knowledge might be acquired, 
reasonable that, if it could be shown that the 
were certain trades on which the bulk of si, 
people of a town were dependent for bread, anda 
that full knowledge of those trades . r 
only be imparted by means of models 
drawiog®, that free trade or technical mucery 
should be established with the view of i 


Libraries —1)J 
ug aod instructiyg 
the Manchesteg 
ty by Mr. Aldey. 
He urged th 

ee libraries for 
er that gener, 

it seemed bag 
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Paris. 





Miscellanea, 


Cheap Meat for the Million. —After many 
vicissitudes, after having been idle for years, 
the great work of Mr. Scott Rassell will again 
be made available for the purpose for which it 
was intended,—that of carrying passengers or 
cargo on a stupendous scale. We learn that the 
Great Eastern steamship is going to be utilised 
in an enterprise having for its object the impor- 


from the American seaboard or the River Plate. 
It is calculated that from Texas or the Argentine 
houses of Chicago. 


will be shipped each voyage. 





| bearing than appears at first sight. 


jrule very high. 


the firet food requisites of the people. 


| but to the great benefit of all classes of this 


| country.— Iron, 
| 


| opened on the 25th ult. by a dinner being given 
|in it by the master, Mr. Samuel Gibbins, to a 
| large company of civic and other dignitaries. 
| The first stone of the new hall was laid on the 
lst of August, 1576. In its construction there 
has been utilised the fine old wood-carving 
which was in the old court-room; and three out 
of four wall-paintings accidentally discovered in 
1845 have been preserved, and under the super- 
intendence of the architect, Mr. W. Willmer 
Pocock, have been framed and placed in the 
committee-room. The new hall is one of the 
largest buildings of the kind in the city of 
London. The ceiling of the large hall is, as 
nearly as practicable, a revival or reproduction 
of that of Inigo Jones in the old banqueting- 
hall. In the volume of the Builder for 1878 
(pp. 136, 138), we gave a large view and plans 
of the building, which has been erected by Mr. 
W. Brass. 

Mosaic Work.—JIn the Church of the Holy 
Trinity, Shaw, Lancashire, the reredos has lately 
beenembellished by introducing a mosaic picture 
representing the Resurrection of Oar Lord. We 
understand the panel is the gift of the Rev. 
John Cocker, in memory of his only son James, 
who died some two years since at the early age 
of twenty. The work has been carefally carried 
out by the Venice and Murano Company of 
London. 

Bread Reform League.—The Lord Mayor 
has agreed to preside at a meeting in the Man- 
sion House on Friday, the 17th of December, 
with the view of promoting the objects of the 

ae, 





tation of fresh meat in large quantities, The | 
vessel has now been definitely chartered for ten | 
years to carry dead meat to the United Kingdom | 


Provinces beef of prime qaality can be laid down | 
in England at 3d. per pound. The promoters of | by the municipalities of that district to obtain 
this bold scheme intend to slaughter the cattle | some portion for educational parposes, it might 
on board the great ship as received from day to | be worthy of consideration by the members of 
day, and for this purpose they have secured the | scientific societies in that district whether they 
services of trained butchers from the slaughter- should not make another attempt. 
The dressed meat will | 
be stored in refrigerators, and it is estimated | distribution of prizes in connexion with the 
that 10,000 to 15,000 carcasses of beef, all | St. Martiv’a School of Art took place on the 
hung,—equal to 3,000 or 4,000 tons of meat,— | 26th ult, Mr. Hubert Herkomer, A.R.A., pre. 
The result of this | siding. 
enterprise, if successful, will have a far wider | that during the present year the school hada 
It will be | slight increase of prizes, both in the advanced 
the charch at Easingwold, Yorkshire, is a large | watched with mach interest by the public, no| and the elementary stages, and it had, more. 
coffin, made of oak and secured at the joints | doubt, for, notwithstanding the large imports of | over, taken a gold medal. The students had, 
with plates of iron, which, it is said, was u-ed fresh meat we are receiving, retail prices still | however, taken four studentships during the 
Bat it will also break down | present year, as against three last year, aud 
the grave previously to the introduction of coffins | that “ring” which, while reaping immense in the national competition they had hada 
for interment, and on their arrival at the place | profits, keeps almost at famine prices one of | much better award than last year. They had 
We wish | then taken two silver medals and two book 
this common coffin and laid in the grave with the enterprise hearty success, for, if once its prizes, whereas they now had one gold medal, 
The lid was | practicability has been demonstrated, it will|one bronze medal, and three book prizes. Mr. 
origivally fixed to the coffin by three iron hinges. | lead to the construction of other Great Easterns, | Herkomer 
The and the ivexhaustible supplies of meat of the | bronze medals being taken by Mr. J. Breun 
Rev. N. Jackson has recently had it restored, aud | American continent, once properly tapped, will | and Mr. F. Tarr. ®” 
continue to flow in an uninterrupted stream, to Herington the gold medal of the Science and 
|the discomfiture of an unnataral combivation, | Art Department for a life study, Mr. Herkomet 


Carpenters’ Hall.— The new Hall of the mestic Economy.—The sixth session of this 
‘arpenters’ Company, at the corner of London- | school, and the first under ite extended name, 


creasing the prosperity of those who paid th 
public rates. Mr. Bailey proceeded to state tha 
in his opinion the museum should co; sist of 
models as well as books; that it should bea 
technical museum and library: the models should 
be of interest to those engaged in the trade g 
the distriot, and each district would. of Course 
require a different style of museum. (no ¢ 
Halifax would be different to one at Bolun, 
The varions industries, silk, cotton, flax, woo) 
being too vast for one museum, it would be jog 
costly and more beneficial to let each have itg 
spectalité. The science examinations, the Whit. 








worth scholarships, and the whole education 
work of the country were all doing good work, 
—indeed, far better work than we had ever had 
in this country ; bat a great deal yet remained to 
be done in every direction. The surplus money 
of the 1851 Exhibition had not been disposed /, 
and, although many attempts had been male 


St. Martin’s School of Art.—The anno 


Mr. Parker, the head master, reported 


then distributed the prizes, the 


In awarding to Mr. F. W. 


warmly praised the work. 
Edinburgh School of Cookery and Do 


was opened by Dr. Beddoe, F.R.8., president of 


gress. The subjects to be taught daring the 
session 1880-81 are:—I. Cookery (demonstra 
tion and practice). II. Ironing, clear-starching, 
and the French method of doing up five lace. 
HII. German method of cutting out dresses, £0. 
IV. Ambulance lectures on first aid to the 
jared. V. Physiology and health. A emall 
lib of the leading books on food, cookery, 
and physiology, has been formed for the use 0 
stndente. The hou. secretary is Miss Gathne 
Wright, 6, Strandwick-place, Edinbargh. Pi 

The Ancient Monuments of Egypt 
meeting was held in the Rooms of the yor 
for the Protection of Avcient Buildings, 0 0° 
25th ult., to consider M. Gérdme’s proporal for 
the preservation of the ancient monneee 
Egypt. After some discussion, it was reso Ae 
upon the motion of Mr. Stuart Poole;— Porth 
after communicating with M. Guillon. of : 
the Society address a letter to M. Coe 
support of his proposed effort for the ager i 
tion of the Arab anor garg bag * 

same time request pglis 
vor pearsctseat, Sb of the Institate of eee 
in England to give their signatures to 
letter.” 

A New Coffee Tavern and Reading rr", 
&c., is about to be built at Holme Head, Meas 
adjoining the works of Messrs. ore The 
chiefly for the benefit of their work poor realty 
plans have been approved by the Board 0 920 
and tenders are now being invited. are the 
Hetherington & Oliver, of Carlisle, 
architects, 
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“mple Bar.—The American 
Bests that T, Architect sug. 
aad rebuilt in pe St might possibly be obtained | 
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mortar having been used. 


are all nickel-plated. 


process against rust. Hot and cold water 
services are provided on every floor. There is a 
gallery at the top, fit for a studio or otherwise. 
The bailder is Mr, Edward Lawrance, of Wharf- 
road, City-road. 

The London, Chatham, and Dover Rail. 
way Company give notice of their intention 
io apply for an Act authorising them to cop- 
struct a railway commencing by a janction 
with their main line at or near the south end of 
their Blackfriars passenger station, thence pass- 
ing over & bridge to be erected across the 
Thames, or over the existing bridge (which 
would in that event be widened), and ter- 
ninating in Blackfriars on the south side 
of Upper Thames-street; and to purchase 
compulsorily the property required. This 
project is intended, we presume, for the 
relief of Ludgate-hill Station, which has long 
been shamefully inadequate for its traffic. If 
the company obtain the powers they seek in 
respect of this supplementary station, they will 
have no fewer than four stations almost im- 
mediately contiguous to each other, viz., Upper 
Thames-street, Ludgate-hill, Holborn Viaduct, 
and Snow-hill. One adequate high-level station 
ou the eastern side of Farringdon-street (en- 
tered, ag is the present Viaduct Terminus, 


from the level of the Viadact roadway), and a/| 
smaller low-level station beneath it to accom- | 
modate through traffic from the Great Northern | 


and Midland lines, would suffice to accommodate 
all the traffic with far less cost and complication 
of working ; bat those who were responsible for 
the City extension of the line, some fifteen years 
of more ago, seem to have been singularly lack- 
ing In prescierce, and to have miseed Oppor- 
tanities that will not recur. 
Sanitary Condition of the Peabody 
Dwellings —At a meeting of the Whitechapel 
District Board of Works last week, @ report was 
brought up from the Works Committee, in 
which it was stated that, in accordance with a 
Tesolution of the Board, they had inspected the 
blocks of buildings connected with the Peabody 
Trust in Royal Mint-street, erected on a site 
cleared by the Metropolitan Board of Works, and 
also those in course of erection in Glasshouse- 
street and Blue Anchor-yard. Due attention 
been paid in the erection of the buildings to 
sanitary requirements; but the committee sug- 
— that in the event of other buildings being 
rtoted, the domestic offices should not be 
den’ Ut attached to the walls, and with win- 
Nee es from them in accordance with the 
pa a of Dr. Simon, the late medical officer 
the Privy Couneil, so that @ thorough venti- 
an might be secured, 
Pe -" of Sion College.—The honorary secre- 
°F Sion College, the Rey. W. H Milman, 
nt ” to the Spproximate estimate of the 
ae of the Sion College estate given by our 
Pose =» his notice of the rentals obtained at 
ps oF & portion of it recently. In making 
pte pre the writer appears to have in- 
Colin *rmanbury Avenue, given up by the 
buildin’ * W8Y Of approach, in the area of 
ian Fsround, and otherwise to have exag- 
a ae value somewhat. Nevertheless, we 
isfied that the amount stated will be 


— j-rY much nearer the actual result than 
» Man's supposition, 


Buildings, Bucklersbary.— 
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, Dr. Siemens, in 
responding to the toast, remarked that one great 
in)ustice to inventors in this country was that if 
they went to the Patent Office to take out a 
patent, there was no one there to point out to 
them that the same thought had occarred to 
some one else, who had already patented the 
invention. They were allowed to take out their 
—, and in consequence many sustained a 
O88. 
“Turner in Yorkshire.”—This was the 
title of a lecture delivered on the 24th ult. by 
Mr. Alfred Hunt in the rooms of the Birming- 
ham Society of Artists. The lecturer said it 
was generally agreed that the scenery which 
had made the most lasting impression on Turner 
was the scenery in Yorkshire. In a large 
number of instances he (the lecturer) had 
visited the originals, and had found them very 
truthfa)]. Contrary to what he had heard artists 
remark as their experience, he never had the 
least difficulty in spotting the point where 
Turner started on hia sketch, and which he kept 
as his base of operations. It was always that 
which gave the best view. The amount of 
honest copying given in his views, the fulness 
and accuracy of the representation, seemed 
wonderful to those who tried to follow in his 
footsteps. There was hardly a detail in them 
for which authority could not be found even 
now on the spot. His drawings looked strangely 
different from those of other artists, and per- 
sons were not disposed to place it to the credit 
of their severe truthfulness. That credit, 
however, really belonged to them. 

Propesed Widening of Fleet-street.—At 
a meeting of the City Commissioners of Sewers 
on the 16th ult., the Finance Committee pre- 
sented a report recommending that notices be 
served to take the leasehold and other interests 
in the premises in Fleet-street, between Chan- 
cery-lane and Bell-yard, Temple Bar, excepting 
the corner of Chancery-lane, for the purpose of 
widening the roadway there. Mr. Manvers said 
the improvement suggested would materially 
widen the approach to the Temple Bar Memo- 
rial. Mr. Woodley protested against taking 7 ft. 
out of the road to build the memorial, and then 
buying up a vumber of houses to make up the 
lost ground. After some discussion, however, 

was carried. 

andslip near Sheffield.—A landslip of an 
extreordinary character is reported to have oc- 
curred at Wharncliffe Side, near Oughty Bridge, 
just beyond the Spring Grove Paper Mills of 
Mesere. T. Dixon & Co. The entire side of a 
hill is stated to have slipped down at least 3 ft. 
towards the river, carrying five houses along 
with it, three of which are as yet unfinished. 
The other two are inhabited, but the occupants 
have experienced no inconvenience from their 
involuntary removal. It is stated that in the 
course of their work the quarrymen in a neigh- 
bouring quarry have “tapped several springs, 
and it is thought that the water has percolated 
between the rock and the shale and so has 
occasioned the whoie of the face of the hill to 





idening Coventry 

nite of the Metropolitan Board of Works, 
tenders were opened for paving, &., works in 
connexion with the widening of Coventry-street, 
Haymarket. The highest was 4,674. — = 
Asphaltic Wood Paving Company, ap ms 


Inventors and the Paten 

vess says, “A new pile of buildings} members of the Inventors’ erty ae ina 
ae ye name has just been finished, | annual dinner at St. J , Pe 
aring the abc ° - : ames's Hall on the 25th 
sang site of the last house which | alt., Sir Antonio Brady in the chair. Mr. Broad- 
wholesale drug trade referred | hurst, in responding to the toast of « Ped oma 
hen he wrote about “amell- | of Parliament,” expressed his belief that » Bill 
Bucklerebury at simple time.” The/ to amend the pateut laws would be introdaced 
Jacobite or Queen Anne style,| by the Government next session, and said he 
termed by architects ‘9 The hoped it would be on the basis of Mr. Anderson’s 
On the front, high in mid-air,| Bill, In America last year nearly 13,000 patents 
in stone, are the roy»! arms of| were taken out, and only about 3,500 in this 
hile over the entrance and centre | country, and as, surely, Englishmen were as in. 
w are the insiguias of Australia and/ventive as Americans, it was clear that there 
e owner resided for many years.| were defects in the law which justified them 
There is a granite entrance, the paving being pressing this matter on the attention of the 
marble lined with white glazed tiles,/ Government. The Chairman, in proposing the 
g set in enamelled iron. All the walls | toast of the evening, “The Inventors’ Institate.”’ 
ure built in Portland cement, no common | said that in the United States a man could get 
I The door-handles @ patent for 7l., and the Government were so 
Tobin's ventilators | convinced of the importance of encouraging in- 
have been adopted throughout the building, vention, that they were contemplating reducing 
sndthere are none but tile hearths and tile] the cost of the patent to 31.108. It was abso- 
stoves and French marble mantelpieces. The | lutely necessary, if we were to compete with the 
lower ground-floor is lighted with crystal lenses. | Americans, that the obnoxious tax on patents 
There is a continuous passenger-hoist, and the | should be reduced to the same amount that was 
water-pipes are protected by Professor Barff’s| imposed in that country. 


slide. -street.—At last week's | engineer. 
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New Theatre in Rome.—The Times corre- 
spondent in Rome records the opening of a new 
theatre in Rome, close to the Via Nationale. 
It has been built at the expense of Signor Cor- 
stansi, and accommodates 3,500 persons. Signor 
Sfondrini was the architect. The writer says :— 
“The building would well merit a more 
detailed description than I can give it now. The 
stage measures 23 metres in width by 22 in 
depth, and the pit 224 métres in width by 22 in 
length. There are 108 boxes, divided into three 
tiers, and above, a gallery with seats, accommo- 
dating 1,000 persons, rising like those of an 
amphitheatre, ove row above another. The 
division walls of the boxes finish with elegant 
columns at about 3ft. from the front, so that 
each tier has the appearance of a dress circle. 
This, I believe, is an innovation in theatre build- 
ing, but the effect, filled as the boxes were this 
evening with all the élite of society in Rome, 
was very brilliant. At the same time, there is 
space for those who desire greater privacy, and 
each box has its cloak-room behind. The paint- 
ing of the ceiling, which is in the form of a flat 
dome, is @ masterpiece of art by Brugnoli, and, 
what is more important, the acoustic properties 
of the theatre are simply perfect.” 

Death of a District Surveyor.— At the 
meeting of the Metropolitan Board of Works, on 
the 26th ult., the Superintending Architect, Mr. 
G. Vulliamy, reported the receipt of a letter 
from Mr. A. M. Mullins, announcing the death 
of his father, Mr. John Mullins (late District 
Surveyor of Streatham and Brixton). He recom. 
mended that the subject should be referred to 
the Building Act Committee for consideration 
and report, and that Mr. Quilter should be 
appointed to act as surveyor for the district until 
Mr. Mullins’s successor was appointed. Mr. 
Deputy Saunders moved the adoption of the 
recommendation. Mr. Deputy H. L. Taylor, 
however, objected to the appoint ment of a gentle. 
man who would be a candidate for the office to 
discharge the duties temporarily, and moved 
an amendment to the effect that Mr. Nash, the 
surveyor for the adjoining district, should be 
requested to do the work pending the election 
by the Board. Mr. Elam seconded the amend- 
ment, which was ultimately carried. 

New Stables.— We notice that Messrs. 
Ashton & Green, Limited, have completed baild- 
ing some large stables adjoining their slate and 
marble works at Bow. ‘They are filled up with 
the recent improvements introduced by this 
firm ; the ventilation is made below the pitched 
glass fan-lights by means of slate louvres con- 
structed by the firm ona new principle, with the 
view of excluding draught and making the build. 
ing free from all stuffiness. There are twelve 
standiogs and boxes. 

Roman Buiidings at Brading.—<At the 
next ordinary meeting of the Institute of Archi- 
tects, on Monday, 13th inst., the following paper 
will be read, namely, ‘Remains of Roman Build- 
ings at Brading, Isle of Wight,” by John E. Price, 
F.S.A,, and F. G. Hiltou Price, F.G.S. The 
Paper will embody the first report of a Com- 
mittee recently formed for the purpose of con- 
tinuing the explorations. Discussion of the 
paper will follow immediately after it has been 
read, and it will be illustrated by drawings. 
Coristmas Cards.—We have received & 
packet of bright and tasteful cards and 
calendars from Messrs. Eyre & Spottiswoode, 
mostly the productions of Mr. Albert H. Warren, 
ander the supervision of Mr. W. G. W allis, 
head of the fine-art department of that firm. 
The figures in some of them are by Mr. Edward 
H. Corbould, and areadmirably drawn. Some of 
Mr. Warren’s flower groups, & a of chry- 
santhemums, for example, are quite charming. 
:% New foestee for London: The 
‘* Beaufort.”—At the meeting of the Metro. 
politan Board of Works on the 26th ult., the 
drawings submitted by Mr. C. J. Phipps, on 
behalf of Mr. R. D’Uyley Carte, for the con- 
struction of a new building, to be called the 
“ Beaufort” Theatre, on a site on the west side 
of Beaafort-buildivgs, Strand, were approved. 
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WHY BURN GAS?—CHAPPUIS’ REFLECTORS DIFFUSE DAYLIGHT.—They are exclusively adopted by aod of Works, on 
ham Palace, all H.M. Government Offices, Houses of Parliament, H.M. First Commissioner of Works, the Metropolitan Board Offices in 
British Museum, South Kensington Museum, Royal Institution, Guildhall Museum, on board H.M. Ships, also Railway mae Work- Us 
Hospitals, Institutions, Banks, Insurance Offices, Manufactories, Private Houses and generally from Noblemen’s Mansions Artisans . 
shops. 30,000 in use in London alone. Patronised by leading Architects, Engineers, Contractors, &c., &e. pe 


N.B,.—For Prospectuses and Diagrams, address Stamped Envelope to 


P. E. CHAPPUIS, Patentee and Manufacturer, 69, FLEET-STREBT, LONDON 


